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Sermons for the Month of October 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


SACRED HEART SERMONS ON OUR LORD’S 
CHILDHOOD AND PASSION 


V. THE SacreD HEART oF JESUS AND REVERENCE IN 
THE House or Gop. 


“Make not the house of my Father a house of traffic.’—John ii, 16. 


At first sight we cannot help feeling astonishment that our Divine 
Saviour’s gentle Heart one day blazed with indignation against those 
who desecrated the Temple by selling doves, sheep and oxen in the 
forecourt, or by changing money. Even His disciples, accustomed 
daily to witness His acts of love and mercy, could not account for 
this sudden outburst of wrath, until they remembered the words of 
the Psalmist (Ps. Ixviii, 10): “The zeal of Thy house hath eaten 
me up.” 

The Son of God caused Lucifer to be expelled from heaven by 
St. Michael, and Adam from Paradise by a cherub with a flaming 
sword; He punished proud and overbearing rulers through the 
agency of angels;—why did He inflict chastisement Himself on 
those who desecrated the Temple in Jerusalem, and drive them from 
its precincts with a scourge of rope? St. Vincent Ferrer (serm. 3 
de Incarn.) answers this question by saying that our Lord wished 
thus to make known to all His great displeasure at those who dis- 
honor God’s house in any way whatever. 
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In the Old Testament we read (1 Kings vi, 19) that God slew 
many of the people of Bethsames because they had gazed at the 
ark with curiosity and irreverence, and in the same manner we may 
learn from the anger of the Sacred Heart of Jesus that we priests 
ought to treat sacred things with reverence, and the people ought 
to respect the churches, which contain, not the ark of the covenant 
in token of God’s presence, but God Himself, really present in the 
tabernacle. Unless we do so, we may fear the fulfilment of the 
threat: “If any man violate the temple of God, him will God de- 
stroy” (1 Cor. iii, 17). 

1. We read in the Book of Numbers (ch. xxv) that Phinees, 
son of Eleazar, son of Aaron, being filled with holy zeal, slew an 
Israelite and a Madian woman, who had sinned. This action was 
so pleasing to God that he said to Moses: “Phinees . . . hath turned 
away my wrath from the children of Israel, because he was moved 
with my zeal against them, that I myself might not destroy the 
children of Israel in my zeal.” 

With greater reason was our Saviour’s Heart kindled with holy 
indignation in the Temple. The Jewish historian, Flavius Josephus, 
tells us that at that time Jerusalem was in a flagrant state of vice, 
and Jesus determined personally to punish the desecration of God’s 
house, in order to show how deeply He was pained by it. Long 
before this God had revealed His wish that the Temple should be 
kept sacred, and had said to Solomon: “I have sanctified this house, 
which thou hast built, to put my name there for ever; and my eyes 
and my heart shall be there always” (3 Kings ix, 3). 

2. We read in Holy Scripture that the Philistines carried the ark 
into the temple of Dagon, and set it beside Dagon, and the next 
day they found him lying upon his face on the earth beside the ark, 
and his head and hands were cut off upon the threshold (1 Kings v, 
4, etc.). When Holy Mass is being celebrated and the Lamb of 
God is offered for you, whilst the Seraphim lie prostrate in adora- 
tion, and the Lord of Hosts is present upon the altar, will you dare 
to laugh or to behave irreverently? Are you not afraid that the 
angels of God may smite you also for so fearfully insulting Him in 
His sanctuary, and for mingling things worthy of the devil with 
what is most sacred and heavenly? 

3. When Abraham was on the point of sacrificing his son Isaac 
to God on Mount Moria, he left his servants and the ass at the 
foot of the mountain, Why did he not allow the ass to carry the 
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wood up the hill, and his two servants to assist at the sacrifice? 
Because he did not wish to be disturbed when, with bleeding heart, 
he was killing and sacrificing Isaac, the type of our crucified 
Saviour, in obedience to God’s commands. This thought should 
suggest to a priest the feelings and devotion with which he ought 
to offer the holy sacrifice, and the faithful, who assist at Mass, 
ought also to be on their guard against all voluntary distractions. 
On entering God’s house priest and people alike should say to their 
worldly cares and interests what Abraham said to his servants: 
“Stay you here with the ass; I and the boy will go with speed as 
far as yonder, and after we have worshipped will return to you” 
(Gen. xxii, 5). 

4. When God appeared to Moses in the burning bush, and Moses 
was going forward, the Lord called to him: “Come not nigh hither ; 
put off the shoes from thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground” (Exod. iii, 5). May not every Catholic church, in 

which our Saviour dwells on the altar, with much greater right be 
called holy ground? Ought we not to reverence it more than 
Moses respected the burning bush on Horeb? We ought not to 
venture to appear before God unless our hearts are clean, or at 
least contrite, for it is written in the book of Ecclesiasticus (xviii, 
23): “Before prayer prepare thy soul, and be not as a man that 
tempteth God”; that is to say, prepare for prayer by thinking of 
God’s majesty, that you may not rouse His anger by your want of 
reverence. St. John Chrysostom says: “Unless we are reverent in 
God’s house, we shall not be able to pray so as to be heard; let us 
resolve always to pray in such dispositions that we may be heard” 
(in Ps. vii). Let us therefore on entering a church say with 
David (Ps. xxv, 6): “I will wash my hands among the innocent,” 
since God, speaking through the prophet Jeremias, has said: “Wash 
thy heart from wickedness, O Jerusalem, that thou mayest be saved. 
How long shall hurtful thought abide in thee?” (Jer. iv, 14). 

5. Many Christians unhappily enter God’s house in such dispo- 
sitions as to add to their sins and chastisement by their irreverence, 
instead of finding consolation and refreshment in the Sacred Heart. 
St. John Chrysostom exclaims in just indignation at such behavior: 
“How is it possible that a bolt does not fall from heaven and anni- 
hilate these irreverent Christians?” (hom. 24 in actua). “It is hor- 
rible not to control one’s eyes in God’s holy temple, but to turn 
them to lust after forbidden things.” 
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In our churches Jesus is present to lavish help and consolation 
upon us from His Sacred Heart; He does not come down from 
the altar to scourge as they deserve those who desecrate His house; 
but a day of retribution will come, when chastisement will be in- 
flicted with scourges and rods of fire. 

Let us resolve therefore never to offend the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
here present in the Blessed Sacrament, by even the slightest irrey- 
erence in this holy place, but let us, like the three Wise Men, always 
bow down before Him in adoration and worship Him. “The prayer 
of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds” (Ecclus. xxxv, 
21), and the Sacred Heart of Jesus will not suffer him to depart 
from His house without consolation. Amen. 











MATERIAL FOR SERMONS.TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR 


XII. THe NIntH AND TENTH COMMANDMENTS 


Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house; neither shalt thou 
desire his wife, nor his servant, nor his handmaid, nor his ox, nor 
his ass, nor anything that is his (Ex. xx, 17). 

These are the last two commandments; which of them have we 
already studied? Why do the Sixth and Ninth Commandments go 
together? What do the last two Commandments teach us? 

They teach us not to covet or desire, that is, to insist upon having, 
anything that belongs to our neighbor. We must not covet his 
property, nor his office, nor his rank, nor his good name, nor his 
happiness, nor his achievements; we must not begrudge him any of 
these things. 

I. Concuptscence or Evil Desires 


Evil desires lie at the root of all sin. 

When the devil was still an angel of light, he said to himself: 
“I will ascend into heaven; I will exalt my throne above the stars 
of God, . . . I will be like the Most High” (Is. xiv, 13, 14). He 
desired to be equal with God. His evil passions made him arro- 
gant and so he broke the greatest of all the commandments, and 
did not acknowledge God to be his Master. 

The serpent in Paradise asked Eve why she did not eat the for- 
bidden fruit, and told her that, as soon as they ate thereof, they 
would be as gods, knowing good and evil. These words made 
Eve think about the fruit, and desire to taste it. At length she 
yielded to the temptation and ate it, thus plunging herself and the 
whole human race into misery. Her evil desires made her disobey 
God. 

Achab coveted Naboth’s vineyard, and when Naboth refused to 
sell it, Jezabel found false witnesses, who swore what was untrue 
about him, and he broke the Second Commandment. Thus Achab 
and Jezabel sinned grievously in consequence of yielding to cov- 
etousness and evil desires. 

Many people work hard on Sunday, in order to make money. 
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Their desire for wealth makes them break the Third Command- 
ment. 


Core, Dathan and Abiron were jealous because God chose Moses 
to be the leader and Aaron to be the high priest of His people. 
They coveted these high positions for themselves, and their evil 
desires made them rebel against God’s representatives on earth, and 
thus they broke the Fourth Commandment. 

Absalom coveted his father’s throne, and consequently he re- 
belled against David, and persecuted him. 


Cain was jealous, because God preferred Abel. He did not control 
his angry passion, and so it led to his killing his brother, and break- 
ing the Fifth Commandment. 

The Pharisees were jealous of our Lord, because He could work 
miracles, and because many people followed Him. Their jealousy 
made them plot His death. 

Herod coveted his brother’s wife, and, yielding to his wicked 
desire, took Herodias to live with him. St. John rebuked him, but 
he would not listen, and cast John into prison, and finally cut off 
his head. To so great a crime did his evil desires give rise. 

Judas wanted money, and his love of it made him first cheat, then 
be a traitor, and finally commit suicide. 

You see how evil desires cause men to break every one of the 
commandments. God wished to remove the root of all wickedness 
from our hearts, and so He ordered us to desire nothing evil. A 
man who has banished all such desires from his heart is not likely 
to sin. 

Evil desires lead to misery, even if at first sight it seems as if 
to possess our neighbor’s goods would be to our advantage. 

Lot wanted the richest pastures, and deprived Abraham of the 
best parts of the land, but he did not prosper; robbers attacked him 
and carried off his property, and he had to take flight when Sodom 
was destroyed. He suffered many troubles through trying to get 
the best pastures, whilst Abraham, who was less grasping, fared 
better. 

Jacob coveted his brother’s birthright and his father’s blessing, 
and in order to obtain them he cheated Isaac and Esau, but his sin 
was punished. He had to flee in solitude and poverty; Laban 
cheated him of his wages, his own sons deceived him and he had 


many sorrows. . 
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Giezi coveted Naaman’s wealth, but his riches only brought upon 
him the fearful disease known as leprosy. 

Absalom coveted the royal crown, and perished miserably. 

Pharao wanted the Israelites to work for very low wages, and his 
greed caused his death in the Red Sea. 

Evil desires are like a will-o’-the wisp, luring men to destruction, 
and God warns us against them by saying: “Thou shalt not covet.” 
They spring up in our hearts like weeds, and beset us from child- 
hood onwards, but they do not proceed from God, since He is 
good, and nothing bad comes from Him. They were planted by the 
devil in the hearts of Adam and Eve on the day of their fall into 
sin, and we have inherited concupiscence from them. It is like a 
disease, and Satan is always trying to make it grow and flourish in 
our hearts. Ought we to look on and do nothing to stop him? In 
Paradise God said that He would put enmity between men and the 
serpent. The devil is our enemy, and because God hates him, we 
too must hate him, and refuse to obey when he wants us to do 
wrong. To us, as to Cain, God says: “The lust (to sin) shall be 
under thee, and thou shalt have dominion over it.” The devil often 
tries to put wicked thoughts and desires into our minds, as he did 
into Eve’s. Beware! If he says at night: “You are very tired; 
do not say your prayers,” tell him that you mean to say an Our 
Father more than usual, to pay him out. If, when you are in 
trouble, he suggests that all your prayers have been in vain, and 
that God does not listen to your requests, answer: “You would be 
pleased if I were to murmur against God, like the Israelites in the 
desert ; but you are tempting me in vain. I will be as steadfast as 
Joseph and Job; I will do nothing to please you.” 

Some Sunday morning he may whisper: “Why should you go 
to Mass? Stay at home, and have a good sleep.” Get up at once, 
and tell him that he has made you do so. If your parents give you 
some work to do, he often suggests that they are hard upon you, and 
that you had better say: “I won’t do it.” Then you must remind 
him that God’s representatives have more right to your obedience 
than he has, and you are not his slave. 

Perhaps he has before now put it into your mind to take a stick 
and strike some one. If he does this again, tell him that you are 
not, like Cain, his obedient servant. 

Sometimes he comes with a whole bevy: of impure spirits who 
force their way into your heart, and try to take possession of it, 
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and befoul it with nasty thoughts. Show them who is master, and 
drive all the dirty rabble out of your mind, as Jesus drove out those 
who defiled the Temple. 

Perhaps the devil invites you to commit some sin, by saying when 
you least expect it: “Look, there are some nice apples, why not take 
a few? No one will see you.” Or: “There is the sugar basin; put 
a few lumps into your pocket.” Or: “There is a penny; take it 
quickly before any one comes.” If he speaks in this way, tell him 
that he shall not succeed in leading you astray as easily as he suc- 
ceeded with Eve. There must always be enmity between God’s 
children and the devil, and we are bound to stifle the evil thoughts 
and desires that he puts into our minds. Only a coward gives 
way to them; it is our duty to resist the devil’s suggestions. It 
may not be easy to get rid of him, for he is cunning, and, when 
one plan fails, he tries another, but that should not trouble us. 
In a battle the bravest soldiers meet with most opposition, and we 
can overcome the devil on earth, just as the good angels overcame 
him in heaven. “Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” Fight 
bravely under our Lord’s banner, and some day He will say to you: 
“Well done, you have fought the good fight, receive the crown of 
life, which God hath promised to them that love Him.” 


II. Lawful Desires 


Is it never right to desire anything for ourselves? 

The Jsraelites in the desert desired bread, water and meat, and 
God supplied them. Job asked to be cured of his disease, and his 
prayer was granted. The lepers besought our Lord to heal them, 
and He did what they asked. Zachary and Elizabeth prayed for a 
son, and they became the parents of John the Baptist. Our Lady 
wished the guests at the marriage feast in Cana to have wine, and 
her request was granted. Can you think of any more similar in- 
stances ? 

It is right to ask God for anything that we really need, and that 
it would be good for us to have. The only things that we must not 
ask for are those that would be an occasion of sin. 

It was quite right for Jacob to wish for riches, but wrong for 
him to desire Esau’s birthright, as he could not have that without 
depriving Esau of it, and doing him harm. It was right for Lot 
to want rich pastures, but wrong to claim the best parts of the 
country, as thus he inflicted loss upon Abraham. 
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There was no harm in Achab’s wanting the vineyard, if Naboth 
had consented to sell it; but it was wrong for the king to cause 
Naboth’s murder. 

There was no harm in Judas’ wishing for money, but it was very 
wicked of him to steal it and to betray his Master, as in this way 
he injured our Lord. 

Desires are not lawful if they cannot be gratified without causing 
pain and loss to others. 

A glazier might lawfully pray for work; but he must not pray 
for a hailstorm to break all the windows in the neighborhood, be- 
cause in that case he would earn money at the injury of others, and 
God says: “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods.” You might 
lawfully wish to have as good a servant as some one else has, but 
you must not try to entice that servant into your employment, for 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s servant.” A doctor might 
wish and pray for a good practice, but he must never wish for a 
terrible epidemic to give him more patients. A lawyer must not 
desire that people will quarrel and go to law, for: “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s goods.” 

We never ought to want anything that we cannot have without 
unlawfully depriving some one else of it. 


III, The Things that a Good Christian May Desire 


What is the chief thing that we ought to ask of God? 

Our Saviour tells us that we may ask much and frequently. He 
teaches us this lesson in the beautiful parable of the man who came 
in the night to ask his friend for some loaves. (Who knows the 
story? Luke xi, 5-13). In this parable He says: “Ask and you 
shall receive,” and in another place He promises: “If you ask the 
Father anything in my name, He will give it you” (John xvi, 23). 

What kind of prayer is most pleasing to God? 

When Solomon came to the throne, the Lord appeared to him in 
a dream by night, saying: “Ask what thou wilt that I should give 
thee.” And Solomon said: “Thou hast made Thy servant king . . . 
and I am but a child . . . Give me therefore an understanding 
heart, to judge Thy people, and discern between good and evil.” 
This request was pleasing to the Lord, who said to Solomon: “Be- 
cause thou hast asked this thing and hast not asked for thyself long 
life or riches . . . but hast asked for thyself wisdom to discern 
judgment, behold, I have done for thee according to thy words, and 
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have given thee a wise and understanding heart. . . . I have given 
thee also riches and glory, and if thou wilt walk in my ways, and 
keep my commandments, I will lengthen thy days” (3 Kings iii, 
5-14). 

This story teaches us what the chief thing is that we should ask 
of God. What do most people desire? What would you ask for, 
if God appeared to you in a dream? 

The chief things for which we ought to pray are things that will 
do good to our souls, viz., truth and wisdom, and also God’s honor 
and glory. If we ask for these, He will give us earthly riches and 
prosperity, as He gave them to Solomon. Our Saviour tells us: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and His justice, and all other 
things will be given you in addition.” We ought to think first of 
our souls, and of what we need to enable us to keep the command- 
ments; God will supply us with everything else that we really 
require. There are many instances of this in Holy Scripture. 

Joseph was careful to obey all God’s commandments, and he en- 
joyed great honor and power in Egypt. 

Abraham kept God’s law, and became the ancestor of the chosen 
people, who were to inherit the Promised Land. 

Jacob arrived at Laban’s house a poor man, but he acted accord- 
ing to God’s will, and acquired great wealth. 

David obeyed God, and killed Goliath. He became king and was 
our Saviour’s ancestor. 

Think also of Ruth, Job and Tobias. 

It is true therefore that, when people have sought first the 
kingdom of God and His justice, all other things have been added 
unto them. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” What have you 
sought and desired hitherto? What ought you to have desired? 
Have you always received the things for which you have prayed? 
No; I will tell you why God did not grant your prayers. Our 
Saviour says: “Seek God’s justice.” If we do not keep the com- 
mandments, we are not seeking God’s justice, and so the other 
things that we should like to have are not given us. If God is to 
hear your prayers, keep the commandments, and seek God’s king- 
dom, i. e., heaven. Then everything else, that is good for you, will 
be given you in addition. 


IV. Our Saviour’s Example; What He Desired 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods.” 
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If we obey the letter of this commandment, have we done all 
that is required of us? No, we are still far from behaving as true 
disciples of Christ should behave; He taught us by His example 
how we ought to interpret this commandment. He was poor, yet 
He never cared for wealth, nor wanted the possession of others. 
He was content to remain poor, and to say: “Foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath not where 
to lay his head.” He died stripped of everything, even of His 
clothing. But, poor as He was, He never desired anything for 
Himself ; His one thought was to help others. How easily He could 
have made Himself rich! But we nowhere read that He asked 
for money; He went about helping others. At the marriage in 
Cana He came to the assistance of the hosts, and furnished them 
with wine. At Naim He consoled the sorrowful widow, and gave 
her back her son. He took pity upon lepers and restored them to 
health. When He Himself was hungry after His long fast, He 
worked no miracle, but when the multitude in the desert was in 
need of food, He satisfied thousands with a few barley loaves. 
Innumerable sick people came to Him, and went home cured. He 
was always most ready to help the very poorest, whom every one 
despised. The Pharisees looked down upon the penitent woman, 
but our Saviour welcomed her when she sought forgiveness; He 
took pity upon the man who had suffered for thirty-eight years, and 
He did not refuse mercy to the thief upon the cross. 

He was always the Good Samaritan, helping by preference those 
who were most poor and miserable. He wished nothing but good 
even to His enemies, and showed them much kindness. Think how 
He cured the servant Malchus, whose ear had been cut off. He 
loved the poor more than His own life, and He died on the Cross 
in order to redeem sinners. “Greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends” (John xv, 13). He 
laid down His life for enemies as well as friends. He sought not 
His own welfare, but the salvation of both friends and enemies; 
He desired nothing for Himself but the eternal happiness of all 
mankind. Nothing for self; everything for others—Christ’s very 
enemies acknowledged that this had been His rule in life, for they 
said, as He hung on the Cross: “He saved others, Himself He can- 
not save.” 

You see how our Divine Saviour interpreted the last command- 
ment and changed its meaning. It was no longer: “Thou shalt not 
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covet thy neighbor’s goods,” but: “Thou shalt desire what is for 
thy neighbor’s good.” Do whatever men ask of you, provided it is 
right and expedient. “All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them” (Matt. vii, 12). “Let no 
man seek his own, but that which is another’s” (1 Cor. x, 24). “In 
humility let each esteem others better than himself, not considering 
the things that are his own, but those that are other men’s” (Phil. 
ii, 3, 4). Our Saviour wishes us to love one another, and so in 
His farewell discourse He said: “A new commandment I give unto 
you, that you love one another; as I have loved you, that you also 
love one another. By this shall all men know that you are my 
disciples, if you have love one for another” (John xiii, 34, 35). 


SUMMARY OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


“You are the body of: Christ, and members of member.” 

Being members of Christ’s Body, we ought to keep the command- 
ments in the way that Christ, our Head, desires. 

How did Christ keep the commandments ?—Let us see. 

The First Commandment: “I am the Lord thy God,” thou shalt 
know, trust and worship me, and love me above all things. It was 
our Saviour’s supreme delight to know and serve God. Think of Him 
as a boy in the Temple. How eager He was to learn all that He 
couid about God! He trusted God always, and thanked Him for 
every gift received from Him. He was always glad to thank God 
for things. He never hesitated to do God’s will. Think of Him 
on the Mount of Olives and on the Cross! How Christ loved His 
Father! For the love of God He spent whole nights in prayer, 
and for His sake He suffered death upon the Cross. 

Should not we show equal zeal in God’s service, since we also are 
His children? How do you say your morning and evening prayers? 
Often we begrudge even a minute for a tiny prayer. Are you pa- 
tient like your Saviour, who in the greatest agony of body and 
mind prayed: “Father, not my will, but thine be done.” Does your 
love of God make you glad to go to church and to listen to instruc- 
tions, as our Saviour did in the Temple? 

The Second Commandment: “Thou shalt not take the name of 
the Lord thy God in vain.” Our Saviour was so eager for His 
Father’s honor that the disciples said His zeal for the Lord con- 
sumed Him. He taught them to say in the Our Father: “hallowed 
be Thy name.” Are you as careful as Jesus was to honor God’s 
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holy Name? Are you too lazy to utter little ejaculations of prayer 
and praise? 

The Third Commandment: “Thou shalt serve God by thy work.” 
Our Saviour’s whole life was spent in the service of God; His one 
aim was to glorify God by teaching men how to save their souls. 
Do you show as much industry over your work as the Holy Child 
showed in the workshop at Nazareth? Are you as anxious to learn 
as He was in the Temple? Do you do all your work for love of 
God? Are you as glad to go to Mass and Catechism as our Saviour 
was to attend the Temple services? On Sundays, can you look back 
upon your six days’ work and say that it has been well done? 

The Fourth Commandment: “Thou shalt honor thy father and 
thy mother.” Jesus, the Son of God, was subject to human beings, 
because they were God’s representatives. He obeyed His heavenly 
Father even to His death on the Cross, and fulfilled His Father’s 
will more perfectly even than the angels in heaven. Do you always 
obey your parents and teachers promptly and willingly? 

The Fifth Commandment: “Thou shalt not kill.’ This com- 
mandment is intended to safeguard our neighbor’s life. Our 
Saviour observed it most perfectly. He raised to life the young 
man at Naim, Jairus’ daughter and Lazarus. He healed many sick 
persons, some of whom were suffering from apparently incurable 
diseases. To them He gave life and health, but to all He offers 
life eternal and a joyful resurrection. And what about you? Have 
you not often injured your companions by hitting or kicking them, 
or by throwing things at them? As members of one body we 
ought to love our neighbors, and yet we have hated and hurt them, 
and wished them all kinds of misfortune! 

The Sixth Commandment requires us to live ‘in innocence and 
sanctity. Our Divine Saviour was most pure and blameless, as 
even His judges admitted, when they condemned Him to death. 
He could say: “Which of you shall convince me of sin?” Could 
we say the same? Have you always been pure, holy and modest, as 
those should be who are members of His body, and temples of the 
Holy Ghost? 

The Seventh Commandment: Thou shalt not steal, but give help 
to others. How often did Jesus help the miserable! He was 
the Good Samaritan; He allowed the sick and poor to share all 
that He had. But we do just the reverse—we do not say: “What is 
mine is thine,” but rather: “What is thine is mine,” and so we rob 
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and cheat others. Do you ever give alms? Do you love others 
because they are God’s children? 

The Eighth Commandment: Thou shalt not bear false witness, 
but always speak the truth. Christ is truth, and all that He says 
is true. He swore before the Synhedrin that His doctrine was true, 
and He let Himself be crucified rather than deny it. Do you never 
tell lies in order to avoid some trifling punishment? Whenever 
you do so, you dishonor Christ. Have you never spoken unchar- 
itably of others? Remember, when you do this you are abusing 
members of Christ’s body. 

The Ninth and Tenth Commandments: Thou shalt not covet what 
belongs to others, but try to do them good, and love them as your- 
self. This is what our Lord did. Do we act in the same way? 
Must we confess that we are lazy, worthless members of His body; 
that we are foul and corrupt, and He can take no pleasure in us? 

Let us resolve from henceforth to keep the commandments, for 
thus earth might again become a paradise. Let us promise our 
heavenly Father to do our best to keep them, and to be worthy mem- 
bers of Christ’s body. Let us say: “My Lord and my God, I love 
Thee with my whole heart and above all things ; I love Thee because 
Thou art my Father and chief Benefactor. For love of Thee, I 
love my neighbors, both friends and enemies, as myself. In Thy love 
will I live and die. O Lord, teach me to love Thee. Amen.” 

















SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF REV. K. KROGH-TONNING, D.D. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
TWO MASTERS 


“No man can serve two masters, for either he will hate the one and love 
the other, or he will sustain the one and despise the other. You cannot serve 
God and Mammon.”—Matt. vi, 24. 


Very different opinions may be formed regarding the condition 
of any body of people, according to the point of view taken by the 
observer. One person may see nothing but what is good, and will 
say that the attendance at Mass is excellent, great zeal is displayed 
in frequenting the Sacraments, religious books and newspapers are 
read in most houses, and considerable interest shown in missions 
and charitable works,—in short the condition of that congregation 
leaves little to be desired. Another person on the contrary sees 
only the dark side, and notices that the members of the congregation 
in question are avaricious, worldly, vain, self-indulgent, immoral 
and dishonest; consequently their condition is deplorable. Which 
critic is right? It is possible that there is some truth in the state- 
ment of each; in this world good and evil, light and darkness, are 
inseparable and the good corn and the cockle grow together in the 
Church as they do elsewhere. 

But what shall we say when we see them inextricably entangled 
in the life of one individual; when in one and the same heart he 
worship both God and the devil, and sways to and fro, wavering 
between good and evil? Many who try to serve two masters, 
deceive themselves; they are attempting to do what Christ has 
pronounced impossible. 

I. It would not be impossible to serve two masters if they were 
of the same mind, and desired, ordered and forbade the same things, 
or if they claimed our service alternately. But in this case we 
should really have one master only, since the two would agree and 
have a common will. A child once said to me: “I can’t understand 
about the two masters. I know a boy who works in the morning 
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for M. A. and in the afternoon for M. B. Is he doing wrong?” 
Of course not. The two masters of whom our Lord speaks are 
rulers diametrically opposed in their ideas and wishes, so that one 
orders what the other forbids. It is plain that no one can serve two 
masters of this kind, and that he will either love the one and hate 
the other, or sustain the one and despise the other. To please both 
is an impossibility, however much he may try to do it. 

II. Who are the two masters?’—One is God, and the other js 
Mammon, by which our Lord meant the world. God and the world 
make claims upon us that are quite irreconcilable. There is one 
point, however, on which their requirements are identical, viz., each 
demands our whole and undivided allegiance; but whereas God 
desires us to advance continually on the way of sanctification, the 
world wishes to lead us astray and to plunge us into ruin. God 
wants to lift us up to spiritual freedom, the world seeks to drag 
us down and make us slaves of the flesh with its lusts and cravings. 
God shows us the way to peace and charity, the world fills us with 
selfishness and discontent. In short, God aims at our salvation, and 
the world at our destruction. 

Holy Scripture is very explicit on this point. It bids us “Love 
not the world, nor the things which are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the charity of the Father is not in him” (John ii, 
15)—“Whosoever will be a friend of this world, becometh an enemy 
of God” (James iv, 4) ;—“What participation hath justice with 
injustice? or what fellowship hath light with darkness? And what 
concord hath Christ with Belial?” (2 Cor. vi, 14, 15). 

III. If men would only make up their minds to serve one master, 
we should know how they stood. But, as it is, they do their best 
to serve both. On Sunday morning there is a little piety, and the 
rest of the week is given up to worldliness. On certain occasions 
there is some display of honesty, but there is a great deal of dis- 
honesty in everyday life. There is some amount of confidence in 
God, and exaggerated anxiety about food and clothing. There is 
sometimes straightforwardness towards God in an hour of quiet 
reflection, and treachery towards mankind. There is some degree 
of love of God, coupled with excessive fear of the world’s opinion. 
All these things are symptoms of lukewarmness; and it is written: 
“Because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will begin 
to vomit thee out of my mouth.” (Apoc. iii, 16). A man who is 
half-hearted and tepid accomplishes nothing, and that is why our 
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Lord tells us that we must either love or hate our master, either 
sustain or despise him. We shali do well to examine ourselves by 
this rule. 

IV. This harsh utterance seems likely to alarm us, and many 
worthy souls have undoubtedly trembled when they applied it to 
themselves. Is our love of God really so perfect that we feel 
nothing but hatred and contempt for the world and all that it can 
offer? If we can reply in the affirmative, we are indeed children 
of God and heirs of heaven; but if we cannot, we must belong to 
the class of the lukewarm, whom our Lord “will vomit out of 
His mouth.” 

Conscience tells us that our love of God is very imperfect, and 
so is our hatred of the world. There are many things in the world 
that we love, in spite of their being wrong and sinful. All the 
saints have complained of the strength of their affection for worldly 
things, and in their ears our Lord’s words about serving two masters 
sounds as a condemnation. It would indeed be such, were the 
highest degree of love of God and of hatred for the world required 
of us, under pain of eternal punishment; but this is not the case. 
God asks of each man that he should love Him with all his soul, 
with all his heart and with all his strength, and this commandment 
is obeyed by one who considers it his chief business in life to obey 
and serve God, although his obedience and service are imperfect. 
A man who struggles incessantly against the spirit of worldliness in 
himself and others, shows his hatred of it, although his resistance 
to it is not always successful. If we examine ourselves honestly, 
we shall soon find out whether God or the world is the moving 
principle within us. Our love of God is not to be measured by our 
feelings, for they are very untrustworthy; the great point is whether 
we have the will to obey and serve Him; and it is this good will 
that He demands of us. 

When we speak of hating the world, we do not mean the world 
as created by God; we read in Holy Scripture that God Himself 
loves it (John iii, 16), and we too ought to love and delight in it 
as a masterpiece of creation. The world that we should hate is 
wicked and estranged from God; it is the world of which St. John 
says (1 John ii, 16) that it consists of the concupiscence of the 
flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life; and 
love of it is incompatible with love of God. If we are determined 
to serve God, we must hate the world; and with the aid of divine 
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grace we can acquire both this love and this hatred, if only we are 
in earnest. 

V. It is to His zealous servants that our Lord says: “Be not 
troubled ; anxiety is sinful.” Some people, on hearing these words, 
feel inclined to exclaim that they contain another condemnation, that 
it is hard for men who work hard to obtain the necessaries of life 
to be told that they ought to be as careless as birds, and rely only 
upon God. Probably most of us have been guilty of over-anxiety, 
Our Lord bids us look at the lilies of the field in their spotless 
beauty, exceeding the splendor of Solomon; let us look at them 
and remember that, in spite of all our wretched sins, Christ has 
made it possible for us to attain to similar purity, since His justice 
may become our own. It is acquired by everyone who with true 
contrition seeks remission of sins in the holy Sacrament of Penance, 
and it is increased whenever in Holy Communion we participate in 
our Lord’s most holy, just and pure human nature. When we have 
attained in some measure to this purity of heart, of which the lilies 
are a type, we shall be ready, like the birds of the air, to raise our 
voices in praise of God. 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE STRENGTH AND THE WEAKNESS OF DEATH 


“When Mary therefore was come where Jesus was, seeing Him, she fell 
down at His feet, and saith to Him: ‘Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
brother had not died.’ ”—John xi, 32. 


I. The Strength of Death. “Behold, Thou hast made my days mea- 
surable, and my substance is as nothing before Thee” (Ps. xxxviil, 
6). The span of our earthly life is very short. Think of all the 
old people whom you knew in your childhood; they have passed 
away, and now perhaps you are growing old yourselves, and the 
time is not far distant when you too will pass away. Look back 
ten years, and recall where you were living and what you were doing 
then. It does not seem long, and as you grow older, the years fly 
more and more quickly. Yet in another ten or twenty years perhaps, 
old age will overtake you; our time is indeed short, and none realize 
its shortness so fully as do the old, whose course is almost run. 
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“The days of our years are threescore and ten, but if in the strong 
they be fourscore years, what is more of them is labor and sorrow” 
(Ps. Ixxxix, 10). 

What is the force that so inexorably cuts short the life that God 
gave?—It is the power of death. Our life on earth is not only 
brief, but full of suffering. Many an old man complains: “What 
profit shali a man have of all his labor and vexation of spirit, with 
which he hath been tormented under the sun? All his days are 
full of sorrows and miseries, even in the night he doth not rest 
in mind” (Eccles. ii, 22, 23). “I have numbered to myself weari- 
some nights; if I lie down to sleep, I shall say: ‘When shall I 
arise?” and again I shall look for the evening, and shall be filled with 
sorrows even till darkness. ... My days . . . are consumed without 
any hope .. . If I say: ‘My bed shall comfort me, and I shall be 
relieved, speaking with myself on my couch, Thou wilt frighten me 
with dreams and terrify me with visions’ ” (Job. vii). 

Everywhere and always we have to suffer; we grieve over dis- 
appointments, over loss of property, the death of those dear to us, 
the disloyalty of friends and the insults that we have to endure; 
pain and sorrow accompany us from the cradle to the grave, anxiety 
turns our hair white and undermines our strength; “Of sadness 
cometh death, and it overwhelmeth the strength, and sorrow of 
heart boweth down the neck” (Ecclus. xxxviii, 19). Death is a 
mighty foe, and pain is the weapon with which he is armed. Our 
Saviour’s heart broke with sorrow, as He said Himself: “My soul 
is sorrowful even unto death,” and the sorrow that killed Him was 
caused by our sins, so that we see how death exercises his power 
chiefly by inflicting pain during life. 

After the death of Lazarus, his sister said: “Lord, if Thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died”; others however asked: “Could 
not He that opened the eyes of the man born blind, have caused 
that this man should not die?” Many in every age have wondered 
whether He who comforted the afflicted, healed the sick and raised 
the dead to life, could not have taken away pain, sickness and death 
altogether. No; He could not; He had indeed all power, but God 
had once for all ordained that death should be the wages of sin. 
As long as sin exists, death must continue to exercise his force, 
with all the pain and sorrow inseparable from him. 

It is well for us to satisfy the demands of justice. It is with the 
hope of future glory that we console ourselves for the miseries of 
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life, but we would fain discover, if it were possible, a ray of light 
now in the midst of our present darkness. Perhaps we think too 
little of suffering as a wholesome and just punishment for our sins; 
it is good for us to be chastised with pain, sickness and death. “All 
chastisement for the present indeed seemeth not to bring with it 
joy, but sorrow; but afterwards it will yield to them that are 
exercised by it, the most peaceable fruit of justice” (Heb. xii, 11). 
If we accept suffering in a Christian spirit, we shall gather the 
glorious fruits that it produces. 

II. The Weakness of Death. Some people mourn without hope 
over their dead. The ancient Greeks represented death symbolically 
as a genius holding an inverted and extinguished torch, typifying the 
extinction and end of life. This is not the Christian idea of death, 
and it ought not be engraved on the tomb of one who believes in 
Christ, since we know that life is not extinguished like a light, and 
we do not mourn like those who have no hope. The power of death 
is great, but that of Christ is far greater, and He will eventually 
triumph over death. He raised the widow’s son at Naim, the 
daughter of Jairus, and His friend Lazarus from the dead, but He 
did not deliver sinful men from the penalty of death. He wished 
to display His power to do what will finally take place, when the 
sting of death is broken, and death itself is swallowed up in. victory; 
for then the dead will be raised again to life. 

Is your hope in the future resurrection so strong that nothing can 
overthrow it? If so, you will behold God’s glory even now. This 
is the experience of all who stand firm in the faith; for though 
Christ’s faithful servants feel the power of death in their mortal 
bodies, which perish and decay, their inner man is renewed day by 
day through the victory of the spirit over the flesh; and they know 
that there is nothing to fear for the future, since “Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord” (Apoc. xiv, 13). 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SELF-EXALTATION AND SELF-ABASEMENT 


“Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth ¢ 
himself shall be exalted.”—Luke xiv, 11, 


I. Self-exaltation—Pride and arrogance are forms of self-exalta- 
tion. We have a vivid picture of it in the gospel, where the guests 
are eager to secure the most honorable places at table. An arrogant 
person finds it difficult to secure a suitable place at table, in society 
or in men’s esteem, yet, after all, it is not so much the place that 
matters, as the spirit in which it is occupied. A man, entitled to 
a prominent position, may occupy it, and still be humble; he has 
not chosen it for himself, but accepts it simply as his due. On the 
other hand sometimes the guests can hardly be induced to sit down 
at all, because each wishes to have the lowest seat; but is this desire if 
an infallible sign of humility? It happens not infrequently that the 
arrogant man occupies the lowest, and the humble man the highest 
place. 4 

Arrogance reveals itself in many different ways. The lowest is 
that described by the Apostle in the words: “Their glory is their 
shame.” There are actually people who boast of their skill in cheat- 
ing and defrauding others, and who glory in wickedness of every 
kind. This peculiarity characterizes the age in which we live, and 
recurs whenever religion is at a low ebb. Others glory in their 
indifference, and fancy it to be a mark of their superiority if, in 
consequence of self-indulgence and excess, they have arrived at a f 
real or assumed state of insensibility and indifference to everything. 
They wish to show that they have tasted everything and no longer 
relish anything, in fact that all is distasteful and repulsive to them. 
We meet these people everywhere, in hotels and restaurants; young 
men, old before their time, with dull eyes and sunken cheeks; at 
the age when they ought to be full of energy; they care for nothing, 
because they have lost all power to use their wills—and they are ia, 
proud of this fact! iM 

Others boast of their riches,—not of the honest labor with which 
they have acquired them, but simply of possessing them, and nothing 
could be more foolish, since ownership is quite unconnected with +i 
personal worth. Good looks and fashionable clothes are of the x 
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utmost importance in the sight of many, who would do better to 
reflect that these things will soon pass away, but the adornments 
of the soul are imperishable. Others think much of their intellectual 
gifts, and are proud of being good orators, politicians, scholars or 
artists. Whence did they derive their skill, knowledge and talents? 
From themselves? No, from God. Therefore the honor is dye 
to Him; all our little learning vanishes when we die, and is for- 
gotten. The greatest statesman, with all his diplomacy, cannot 
frustrate the last enemy—death. The orator who is more conscious 
of his eloquence than of his shortcomings, is a vain fool; soon he 
will be silent in death. 

Unbelief is the outcome of arrogance. The word of God seems 
insignificant, and the Sacraments appear trivial to one who thinks 
only of their outward form. Christ, as Son of Man, is not an 
imposing figure, and the Kingdom of God, as it exists on earth, is 
of no particular importance. But our salvation depends upon our 
being poor in spirit, and this doctrine is most offensive to the arro- 
gant, and consequently those who are great in their own sight are 
prone to unbelief. This is why our Saviour said: “How can you 
believe, who receive glory one from another, and the glory which 
is from God alone, you do not seek?” (John v, 44). He that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled—self-exaltation invariably brings 
upon itself, even in this world, a punishment, and the arrogant are 
always discontented, always in search of fresh honors and greater 
luxury. Under a brilliant exterior profound unhappiness often lies 
hidden, and this is frequently the case with one who seeks honor 
among men. He is apt to suffer acutely when any real or imaginary 
insult is offered him, and frequently we see that a man, who exalts 
himself, is brought low even in this world, though his final humilia- 
tion is reserved for the world to come. 

II. Self-abasement—Arrogance, as we have seen, consists in 
thinking much of oneself; humility consists in self-abasement. A 
humble man has not a very good opinion of himself, so he dwells 
in the valleys rather than on the heights, where he feels insecure. 
“Pride goes before a fall”—he does not forget this warning. 

Humility is pre-eminently a Christian virtue, for it was unknown 
to the pagans of old, who had not even a word with which to 
designate it. The Apostles were obliged to coin a new word, and 
this fact alone proves that humility is unfamiliar to man in his 
natural state. A new form of paganism is growing up at the present 
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day, and pride is regarded as a virtue by the writers of this school. 
The hero or heroine of many modern novels is a vain, worthless 
creature, decked out with spurious splendor. Our young people 
read these unwholesome books, and their ideas are grossly distorted 
by them. 

How can we become humble? The question would be superfluous 
if only we recognized what trivial beings we are. We are merely 
creatures, part of God’s creation. Sometimes we feel our insignific- 
ance, as when we gaze at the vast expanse of ocean, or at the peaks 
and glaciers of the Alps, or at the countless stars in the firmament. 
Sometimes we perceive our own unimportance, when we consider 
our life with all its petty interests and cares, and then reflect that 
we are but grains of dust, whereas God is infinite, eternal and 
almighty. 

Moreover, we are worthless because we are sinners; we shudder 
when we hear of terrible convulsions in the world of nature, but 
far worse is sin, rebellion against God in the spiritual world. We 
are the rebels, the sinners ;—does it not behove us to be humble? 

There is, however, another thought that should humble us yet more, 
and that is the thought of God’s love towards us, His rebellious 
children. God so loved the world, the rebellious world, that He 
sent His Son to save us in spite of all our sins. The remembrance 
of this fact should humble us to the dust. 

But after humiliation comes exaltation, for God gives grace to 
the humble. Even here below He exalts those who believe in His 
Son, and makes them His children by adoption in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, bestowing peace and hope upon their restless and respon- 
dent hearts. He will exalt them yet more above, for He will say 
to them, as to the humble servants: “Enter into the joy of your 
Lord.” 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


EXCUSES FOR UNBELIEF 


“And Jesus walked in the Temple, in Solomon’s porch. The Jews therefore 
came round about Him, and said to Him: ‘How long dost Thou hold our 
souls in suspense?’ If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly. Jesus answered 
them, ‘I speak to you, and you believe not.’ ”—John x, 23-25. 

I. Excuses for Unbelief—“How long dost Thou hold our souls 
in suspense?” This question suggests great zeal and earnest efforts 
to ascertain the truth. “If Thou be the Christ, tell us plainly.” 
These words contain a veiled reproach, and an attempt to excuse 
the incredulity of the speakers, who hint that Christ did not help 
them in their honest quest of truth, and did not tell them plainly 
enough whether He was the Son of God. Aliso He had not per- 
formed any miracle in order to convince them. On the side of the 
Jews there was apparently great eagerness to acquire certainty; on 
that of Christ there were neither words nor actions calculated to 
supply it, and under these circumstances the Jews considered them- 
selves quite justified in persisting in their unbelief. 

How apt men are to deceive themselves! We need not take it 
for granted that these Jews intended to tell lies, but they undoubtedly 
were deceiving themselves, as we see from our Lord’s reply. He 
told them that His words and works clearly revealed Him to be 
the Messias. Even the legal officials acknowledged: “Never did 
man speak like this man” (John vii, 46) ; but they did not believe. 
No human being could cure the deaf, the blind, the lame and even 
lepers, no one else could raise the dead to life by uttering a word,— 
but the Jews refused to believe. No amount of testimony made 
any impression upon them, and therefore their zeal was not genuine 
at all, and they were deceiving themselves. Their fault was that 
they had not the will to believe; they were not in earnest about the 
truth, and their excuse was only an evasion. 

Are people at the present day much better than thee Jews? We 
cannot of course pronounce all uncertainty and doubt with regard 
to Jesus Christ to be the result of an evil will; it is undeniable that 
both in the past and now there have always been honest men, who 
doubt in spite of having a good will to seek and discover the truth. 
It would be unfair to blame either these or another class of people, 
who have attained to a partial knowledge of the truth, but seem 
unable to go further. Still there are many at the present time who 
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resemble our Lord’s contemporaries, who shut their eyes obstinately 
to what is an obvious truth, because it does not suit them to believe 
it. If any truth is opposed to the spirit of the age or to the demands 
of modern science, they profess themselves incapable of believing it. 
If you talk about anything that sounds quite up to date, and takes 
their fancy and flatters their pride, they are ready enough to accept 
what you say as gospel truth. They would believe anyone who told 
them that the moon was made of green cheese; they tolerate and 
ever: welcome the most outrageous nonsense and the most dangerous 
errors, provided always that the speaker possesses the art of pre- 
senting his views in a plausible fashion. 

We must expect such people to offer the most obstinate resistance 
to plain truth, if it would disturb their wonted opinions, or compel 
them to reflect and perhaps to acknowledge themselves to have been 
in the wrong. The worst thing is that they pride themselves on 
being free from prejudices and ardent lovers of truth; only a few 
have any suspicion of the force and extent of such fatal self- 
deception. 

Is this self-deception unavoidable? or is it possible to attain to 
absolute certainty regarding our Lord Jesus Christ, Christianity and 
the Church? Yes, thank God, it is possible; certainty is within our 
reach, and will grow stronger and stronger. 

II. Certainty on Matters of Faith—Jesus Christ said plainly that 
He was the Son of God, and one with the Father. Some refuse 
to accept His testimony without proof, and say with the Jews: 
“Thou bearest witness to Thyself, therefore it is untrue.” Surely 
we shall not follow their example, and make this excuse. 

Consider our Lord’s life, words and works, His infinite purity, 
His boundless charity, even towards His enemies; think how He 
died in indescribable anguish for the sins of men, friends and foes 
alike, and then tell me if any one more perfect has ever lived on 
earth. Compare Him with the best and noblest of our race, and 
you will have to confess that their merits pale beside His glory. 
Then remember that He, being what He was, said of Himself: “I 
am the Son of God; I and the Father are one.” 

I beg you to attend closely to the deduction that inevitably fol- 
lows :—Either our Lord spoke the truth, or He was the greatest 
deceiver that the world has ever known. We must either accept this 
latter alternative, or, like Thomas, exclaim in adoration: “My Lord 
and my God.” 
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Jesus Christ was so pure and holy, that He had a peculiar right 
to bear testimony to Himself, and His testimony is the foundation 
of our certainty; we may surely believe Him, rather than any one 
else, when He speaks of Himself. 

He refers to His works in support of our belief in His divinity: 
“The works that I do in the name of my Father, they give testimony 
of me.” “If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not.” 
One single miracle, the raising of one dead man to life, would 
suffice to establish His claim to our belief; but His whole life was 
spent in working miracles, and that their testimony is irrefragable 
appears from the efforts made by unbelievers to explain them away. 
We are told that the mysterious light at Bethlehem proceeded from 
a lantern, left behind by the shepherds; that the feeding of the 
multitudes in the wilderness never took place; that walking on the 
water means simply walking beside the water—would the disciples 
have cried out in fear, thinking that they had seen a spirit, if it 
was nothing but a man walking on the shore of the lake? Lazarus— 
although decomposition had set in, was only apparently dead, as 
was our Lord Himself, in spite of the fact that His Heart was 
pierced by a lance, etc., etc. 

It is impossible for unbelievers to get rid of the miracles wrought 
by Christ; they compel us to put faith in His words, when He says 
of Himself: “I am the Son of God; I and the Father are one.” 
They add perfect certainty to our faith. 

Our Lord speaks of believers as His sheep, to whom He gives 
eternal life, and whom no one can pluck out of His hand. They 
follow Him, not in dead faith, which has no effect on a man’s life, 
but in living faith, submitting to His will in humble obedience. The 
more they mortify their own will in order to accomplish His will, 
the happier are they, and the stronger grows their faith in Him who 
directs their way, so that they increase in assurance and certainty 
regarding Him in whom they believe. He bestows upon them life 
everlasting ; from His words and Sacraments they derive strength to 
overcome the world with its trials and sorrows, and this strength 
comforts and sustains them in life and in death. No man can pluck 
them out of His hand. History shows us that this is true; nothing 
has ever succeeded in overthrowing the Church of Christ, not the 
violence of the secular power, not the ingenious arguments of 
scholars, not the shafts of ridicule or the allurements of sensuality. 
The Church stood firm, when all around her fell into ruins. Yes, 
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we may be absolutely certain regarding our Saviour; may we be 
faithful to the truth that we possess; if we are loyal to it, no power 
on earth will ever be able to rob us of our crown. 





TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


COMMANDMENTS AND COUNSELS 


“And when He was gone forth into the way, a certain man running up and 
kneeling before Him, asked Him: ‘Good Master, what shall I do that I may 
receive life everlasting?’ ”—Mark x, 17. 

I. Keep the Commandments—A rich young man came running 
up to Jesus, and suddenly knelt down before Him. The evangelist 
undoubtedly recorded these details because they show that the young 
man had some important matter in his mind; he was anxious, and 
his anxiety found expression in the words: “What shall I do that 
I may receive life everlasting?” 

This is indeed the greatest question that a man can ask; it reveals 
his consciousness that his happiness in this life and the next is at 
stake. There can be no doubt that the young man was in earnest, 
and so our Lord would certainly give him a clear and decisive 
answer to his question. 

Some people would probably find fault with the man for even 
asking such a thing, and say: “Do you not know that we can do 
nothing at all towards securing our salvation; God does everything. 
Therefore do not ask what you must do, but what you must believe. 
Man is justified by faith, without the works of the law.” 

Did our Saviour speak thus? No, He referred the young man to 
the law, saying: “Thou knowest the commandments, if thou wilt 
enter into life, keep them.” Then, lest there should be any doubt 
as to which commandments He meant, our Lord proceeded to quote 
some of the decalogue. He acted in the same way when a lawyer 
asked a similar question. “What is written in the law, how readest 
thou?” said our Lord, and the man replied: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as 
thyself.” “Thou hast answered right,” said our Saviour, “this do, 
and thou shalt live” (Luke x, 25—28). 
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Christ’s answer to the all-important question is clear enough: 
“Keep God’s commandments, and thou shalt have eternal life.” 
Those who fancy that we can do nothing whatever towards securing 
life everlasting, would do well to reflect on these words, and on the 
young man’s reply: “Ail these things I have observed from my 
youth.” If they had been present they would have called him a self- 
righteous fool, or an arrogant simpleton, for supposing, not only 
that it was possible to keep God’s commandments, but that he had 
actually done so. They would have told him that he could not 
keep a single one of the commandments, and that he was a liar 
when he professed to have kept, not one only, but all. Jesus how- 
ever did not rebuke the young man in any way; on the contrary 
we are told that He looked at him and loved him. So many distorted 
opinions are current regarding faith and works, that it is not sur- 
prising if all sorts of ingenious attempts have been made to explain 
away this passage. Some assert that our Lord did not mean what 
He said, when He told the young man to keep the commandments, 
He meant that no one could keep them, and as a result of keeping 
them could obtain life everlasting. He spoke as He did, in order 
that the young man might examine himself by the standard of the 
law, and so make the humiliating discovery that he was incapable 
of keeping them. Another answer would have been given sub- 
sequently, if the man had returned later, and repeated his question 
with greater humility. This theory is put forward, although no 
one can adduce a parallel instance showing that Jesus- ever acted 
thus towards people who came to Him. It is impossible to suppose 
that He ever thought one thing and said another. 

He never taught that the end justified the means; He never 
adopted devious paths by which to reach His goal; He never said 
what He did not mean; He never was guilty of ambiguity. If He 
had spoken with the intention ascribed to Him, He would have 
frustrated His own designs, for nowhere are we told that the rich 
young man and the lawyer came back to Him. It is quite a mistake 
to assume that our Lord intentionally concealed His meaning, or at 
least made it very difficult, if not impossible, for men to discover it. 
No reasonable father treats his children thus, but puts his orders as 
plainly as he can; and God, who knows how hard it is for us poor 
sinners to do His will, would never place additional difficulties in 
our way by presenting it to us in an unintelligible form. If we 
consider our Lord’s words simply, and assign to them their obvious 
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meaning, we learn that we are bound to keep God’s commandments, 
if we wish to enjoy everlasting life. Consequently it must be pos- 
sible for us to keep them, since God does not impose upon us duties 
that we are unable to perform. We could not arrive at any other 
conclusion, even if Christ had spoken less plainly. What should we 
think of any one who commanded us to fly up to the moon, well 
knowing that it was an impossibility? We should certainly call him 
a most unreasonable person, and yet some people assume that God 
orders us to keep His commandments, knowing that we are quite 
incapable of doing so. If this were the case, we might say, like 
the servant in the parable: “Lord—I feared thee because thou art 
an austere man; thou takest up what thou didst not lay down, and 
thou reapest that which thou didst not sow.” 

But this is not the truth, and Jesus tells us that we not only must 
keep the commandments in order to enter into life, but also that we 
can do so. It is our duty simply to accept this statement, but we 
should misinterpret our Lord’s words if we inferred from them 
that we are able to keep the commandments by our own natural 
powers, or that He requires the most perfect observance of the 
law as an indispensable condition to the attainment of everlasting 
life. We may do our duty imperfectly, and still do it. In ordinary 
language we say of an obedient child that he acts in accordance 
with his father’s will; no one would call him disobedient because his 
conformity to that will is not absolutely perfect. Jt may occur to 
some one to ask whether faith, or the necessity of faith, is excluded 
by this doctrine that the fulfilment of God’s law is indispensable to 
salvation; in other words, whether Jesus spoke of works, instead 
of faith, as leading to life eternal. We certainly ought not to answer 
such a question in the affirmative, for our divine Lord Himself, 
when asked by the Jews: “What shall we do, that we may work the 
works of God?” replied : “This is the work of God, that you believe 
in Him whom He hath sent.” Therefore when He bids us do God’s 
work, if we would enter into life everlasting, Christ refers both to 
faith and to the keeping of the commandments. Both together make 
up God’s work, God’s law and God’s will. 

If only men would follow our Lord’s example, and be more simple 
and straightforward in their thoughts and words! Then it would 
be plain that the faith required of us is living faith, bearing fruit 
in good works, and that we cannot enter into life with hearts uncon- 
verted and stained with sin. The long dispute about faith and works 
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ought to be abandoned; it is already only a matter of words, and 
happily there are signs that it will ere long be at an end. 

II. “One Thing is Wanting Unto Thee”—This final admonition 
to the rich young man must certainly seem strange to those who 
are unfamiliar with the old interpretation of it given by the Church. 
“One thing is wanting unto thee: go, sell whatsoever thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, 
follow me.”—Can this be required of all who desire to enter into 
life? In order to avoid this apparently harsh conclusion, recourse 
is had to all sorts of ingenious explanations. We are told that our 
Lord was speaking in a spiritual sense, and that the real meaning 
is: “Keep your possessions, but distribute them spiritually; be 
detached from all affection to Mammon.” But do Christ’s plain, 
emphatic words convey nothing more? Did the young man under- 
stand them thus? ‘this explanation seems on a level with that 
suggested for the miracle at Cana, which appears to be prompted 
by fear lest the guests might have made a bad use of the wine. In 
that case we are told that what Jesus provided was spiritual wine! 
If we assign a spiritual interpretation to our Lord’s words to the 
rich young man, we arrive at a very convenient solution of the 
difficulty; a man might even continue to be a slave to Mammon, 
whilst fancying that he was free:—so apt is the human heart to 
deceive itself. 

The real explanation is this: Our Saviour advises the rich young 
man to give away all his possessions, and follow Him in poverty 
along the way of the Cross; but He does not demand this of every 
one, as a condition indispensable to salvation. In olden times some 
people assumed that the counsel was addressed to all, and a very 
great author (Clement of Alexandria) thought it necessary to write 
a book in defence of riches. No; our Lord does not demand this 
of every one, any more than during His life on earth He required 
everyone to follow Him up and down the country, Salvation is 
possible without such a sacrifice, although it is recommended to 
those who are capable of making it. “If thou wilt be perfect, do 
this.” The Fathers understand the words thus, and the Church in 
every age has taught that this is their meaning. It is in harmony 
with their simple and obvious signification, and we may believe that 
we can retain our possessions and yet be saved, although we may 
not reach the highest perfection. Failure to appreciate the clear 
distinction between counsels and commandments has led to very 
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disastrous results. The Church has always recognized it, but some 
have regarded as a commandment, of universal obligation for all 
who desire to be saved, what was intended to be a counsel, ad- 
dressed to individuals, and only to be carried out by a special grace 
of God. This mistake has led to a misunderstanding of Christianity 
and Christian morality; and people fancy that they have to choose 
between a total abandonment of Christianity, and an attempt to 
comply with demands which 99 in every 100 human beings are 
incapable of fulfilling. How much unhappiness is the result! There 
are so many, more, probably, than we imagine, whom God calls to 
labor in His vineyard, and who are ready and eager to do so; yet 
they give up all hopes of serving Him, because they discover, as 
they suppose, that it is impossible to lead a Christian life, and that 
Christianity is all an illusion. They fail to distinguish between 
commandments and counsels, and come to the conclusion that they 
cannot comply with a counsel, that they assume to be a command- 
ment. Hence they fall into doubt and despair. Even this despair is 
not the worst consequence of a doctrine that maintains it to be a 
matter of strict obligation under all circumstances to discover the 
highest possible aim, and to use the best means of attaining it. 
Erroneous teaching on this point has ere now driven many conscien- 
tious people out of their minds. “How,” they ask, “can I invariably 
discover with absolute certainty what is the best course?” They 
torture themselves until their brain power gives way under the 
strain. We may be quite sure that moral teaching with such results 
cannot be right. 

In other cases it leads to a dull kind of indifference. As soon as 
people take it into their heads that it is not enough for them to be 
good, but that they will not be saved unless they aim at the highest 
imaginable perfection, they think that it is useless for them to try 
to do right, since this exalted perfection is beyond their reach. In 
other words, they set no value on what is good, because it is not 
the best. Here again we may safely pronounce a form of moral 
teaching to be bad, if it affords no safeguard against such arguments, 
and leads to moral indifference. A true comprehension of the dis- 
tinction between counsels and commandments is of the greatest 
Practical importance. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


TRUE HUMILITY 


BY THE REV. JOSEPH MCSORLEY, C.S.P. 


“Everyone who exalteth himself will be humbled, and he who humbleth 
himself will be exalted.”—Gospel of the Day. 


SYNOPSIS.—The opposition between the spirit of the world and the spirit of 
the Gospel is very clear in the different estimates put upon humility. The 
world, judging by the law of nature, affirms the necessity of self-assertion, 
and advocates the exaltation of self in all possible ways. Scripture, in 
both the Old and the New Testament, presents us with types and urges 
upon us principles which teach the doctrine of humility. 

Looking back over the history of the human race, we realize that it is 
the men and women who have practiced humility who have achieved the 
great triumphs; and we confess that humility has justified itself and ful- 
filled its promise, whereas, the principle of self-exaltation has failed. 
Judged by this practical test, then, it is the Gospel which is right rather 
than the world. 

Nevertheless, most of us are still commonly more devoted to the teach- 
ing of the world and far less humble than we realize. We think of the 
universe as centering about ourselves. The proper viewpoint to take is 
that the universe centers about God and Christ. We should, as Chris- 
tians, learn to value things in their relation to the cause of Christ. If we 
thus learn to look at things in their true proportion, we shall have taken 
the first step in the acquiring of humility. It is therefore the humble man 
who sees things as they really are. 

One of the results of being humble is that we become patient; because 
we see how unimportant our selfish interests usually are. Another result 
of being humble is that we become holy. And the sure road toward the 
acquiring of humility and of sanctity is that of pondering the eternal 
truths and contemplating the presence of God. 


There is a deep antagonism between the spirit of Christ and the 
spirit of the world; and the difference in viewpoint with regard 
to the virtue of humility brings out this antagonism with startling 
distinctness. On many other points a sort of compromise will be 
offered, or at least permitted, by the world; but on this point there 
is irrevocable opposition. The world totally fails to appreciate or 
to understand what it calls the mad fanaticism of the Gospel. The 
whole fabric of human society, the business of nations, the struc- 
ture of nations and communities, the safety of families and the 
security of individuals, seems to be founded upon a principle of 
self-exaltation; and to praise humility therefore is nothing short 
of commending suicide. “Peculiarities in the Christian may be 
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tolerated,—we are all more or less eccentric,” says the world, in its 
large, good-natured way. “Live and let live is a wise rule to 
follow. But when it comes to the practice of humility—to speak 
frankly—that is just wildly impossible. The law of nature de- 
mands self-assertion and self-exaltation. Energy and life are both 
of them dependent on the vigorous affirmation of self. We cannot 
look to others, not even to God, for help, unless we help ourselves. 
And the man who deliberately esteems himself little, or sets him- 
self low, will remain of small worth to himself and to everyone 
else. To step forward, and upward, to be aggressive and to seize 
control, to rise as high and to dominate as much of the universe as 
we can, this is the rule of progress and the law of life.” 

On the other hand, we have the teaching of Scripture, that humil- 
ity is the way to glory. In the Psalms of David and in the Book 
of Proverbs we are taught over and over again, that pride is the 
great danger, and humility the great security of men and nations. 
Abraham and Moses, Gideon and Saul and David and Daniel are 
among the men whose humility of spirit is set forth in the pages of 
Holy Writ as testimony to their good standing before the judg- 
ment seat of the Almighty. In the New Testament we are shown 
the humble-spirited centurion and the Canaanitish woman and the 
publican as types of the spirit that leads to the obtaining of divine 
favors. Simon Peter and John and Mary are set before us as 
so many pictures of humility that was glorified. And Paul, with 
all his indomitable will, gives here and there unmistakable gleams 
of possessing that beautiful spirit of lowliness which prepares the 
mighty ones of earth for heaven by first converting them into little 
children. . 

Yes, the opposition is undeniable. No less evident is the fact 
that it is the ideal of the Gospel which successfully stands the test 
of experiment and actually fulfills its own promise. For the men 
and women who have faithfully pursued this ideal are the only 
men and women who have attained to real greatness. We look back 
over the history of mankind in search of some who have realized 
the promises held out by the ideal of self-assertion; and we find 
no evidence that those promises have ever been realized. How 
many men, how many women, can we pick out from the records 
of the long human story as instances of the value, the enduring 
value, of the worldling’s policy? Is there one? Is there one 
spirit now entered into eternity, glad with unalloyed gladness that 
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during life self was exalted at the expense of others, and that 
humility was set aside? This is the important question; and none 
of us will hesitate about the answer. We feel confident enough 
that, viewed from the standpoint of eternity, nothing of value has 
ever been gained by pursuing a policy of selfishness, that the real 
triumphs of human achievement are those of the men and women 
who by lowliness of spirit have defeated the most powerful forces 
and secured the greatest victories known to human experience. 

Now, whereas all Christians must agree as to the truth of the 
principle laid down in to-day’s Gospel, it is safe to say, nevertheless, 
that few of us habitually realize how far we are from being humble. 
It does us good at times, therefore, to reflect upon our condition: 
to appreciate that we need to take steps to cultivate the virtue of 
lowliness, in order that our Judge may not find us to have been 
wholly indifferent in practice to the ideals that we profess in 
speech. The truth of the matter is that we are constantly acting as 
if we ourselves were the most important persons and our interests 
the most important concerns in the universe. We have constituted 
ourselves, as it were, the centre of the solar system, and the value 
of everything and everybody is measured by terms of its direct 
nearness to us. This is surely that exaltation of self of which 
the Gospel speaks words of condemnation. It is a point of view 
which does not shock the world; rather the world assumes that it 
will be our custom. But it must be altered to another point of 
view, if we are going to see things as with the eyes of God, if we 
are to deal with others as in the spirit of Christ. 

That other viewpoint which is proper to a Christian is one which 
lets us see the universe in true perspective, with God as its centre, 
with His interest supreme, and we ourselves infinitely little and 
unimportant. It makes things and persons of concern to us, not 
in the measure that they affect our ascendency or our comfort, but 
in the measure that they fit in with the good pleasure and with the 
honor of Almighty God. And, once we have taken this point of 
view, once we have put ourselves in our own proper place, so to 
speak, we are sure to be set upon by the world and its representa- 
tives, as if we were veritable madmen. For the conscience which 
accepts God as the central interest of the world will constantly 
have to be defending principles and pursuing policies fatally antag- 
onistic to those that are championed by the world. However modi- 
fied, or polished, or disguised, the philosophy of the world is 
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always and essentially a philosophy of egoism; and the universe 
to the worldly man is something created primarily for the advan- 
tage of himself and of those he calls his own. To the Christian, 
on the contrary, the universe is made for the honor and glory of 
God; and creation is a Christo-centric system, wherein values in- 
crease or diminish in the direct ratio of their nearness to the 
heart of Christ. 

What has just been said will help us to understand why the 
first and most necessary step toward the acquisition of humility is 
the adopting of a viewpoint which will show us all creation in true 
perspective. Humility does not consist in the exaggeration of our 
own defects and the minimizing of our own virtues; it does not 
begin and end with the advancing of the interests of other persons 
at our own expense; it is not to be acquired by talking in depreca- 
tory fashion of the things which naturally we hold in high esteem, 
but rather, is based upon the true view of the great facts of exist- 
ence; it involves something of a sense of the relative proportions 
of things human and things divine. Hence, it makes ridiculous all 
talk of our own importance; and it impresses us with the profound 
conviction that, in relation to the infinite greatness of God, we and 
our claims and our rights are just nothing at all. 

So then the humble man is really the man who has attained to 
the true and eternally enduring view of his own place in the uni- 
verse; and who has rid himself of all illusions about his own per- 
sonal importance in the history of mankind. Of course he holds 
views that differ greatly from those commonly entertained by per- 
sons who keep their eyes resolutely closed to actual facts. Of 
course he will enunciate propositions about the relative worth of 
things that will seem startling in its absurdity to those who have 
not kept watch upon truth. But the actual truth of the situation is 
that the humble man sees things as they really are. It is the man 
void of humility who is guilty of ridiculous exaggeration; and who, 
in obedience to a set of absurd conventions, persists in attributing a 
specious value to trifles and nonentities. Indeed, the humble man is 
seeing things with divine clearness of vision, and is estimating them 
in the unfading light of eternity. 

Patience is one of the fruits of this clarity of vision which comes 
to the humble man. He does not suffer his soul to be tormented by 
the petty issues that fret and trouble the wrangling spirits, self- 
exalted, who act as if it were of eternal concern that their childish 
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sense should be accepted as wisdom and their wavering wills should 
dominate the plans of other men. It is of so little account that we 
should be disappointed or that we should have to wait; it is so 
small a matter that we should be treated unfairly or should be 
misunderstood. There is but One good and One great, God alone; 
there is but One who has claims upon the attention, the reverence, 
the obedience, of men; there is but One who has reason to visit 
offences with wrath and punishment. As for human creatures their 
only concern should be the patient working out of their own salva- 
tion by daily, hourly devotion to the all-holy will of God. 

Humility then, being the child of simplicity, is the parent of sanc- 
tity. It begets undivided attention to the one thing needful, it 
inspires the soul to sweep aside the petty interests of earth and to 
be solicitous only for the really precious concerns of heaven. What 
is divine and splendid is bought with the surrender of what is 
known to be paltry and valueless, be it ever so shining. The pearl 
of great price is eagerly purchased; all lesser jewels are gladly sold. 
It is almost safe to say that the truly humble man will be necessarily 
holy; as it is equally safe to say that none but the saint will attain 
to the possession of true humility. 

From what has already been said it is plain that the straight path 
to the virtue of humility is the practice of meditating upon the 
eternal truths and of beholding the glory of the ever-present God. 
The false lights of the world are shining into the eyes of many 
men and blinding them; the dancing flames of the marshland and 
the pictured mirage of the desert are beckoning them to undertake 
many a useless and many a dangerous pursuit. But the soul whose 
eyes are bent steadily upon the vision of the Crucified and who 
reads lessons of divine wisdom in the closing eyes of the dying 
Christ, will not be led astray. What things are to God and to our 
Saviour, what they have been and will be to prophets and apostles 
and martyrs and confessors and virgins, this is what they truly 
are and this is what they. are seen to be by the man whose sight 1s 
strengthened by constant contemplation of divine objects. Lear- 
ing about God has taught him much about the world and much 
about himself ; and he is content to accept God’s wisdom as infinitely 
superior to his own calculation, and to revere God’s will as infinitely 
preferable to his own choosing. Thus having humbled himself to 
the level of his own nothingness, he is exalted to the level of God's 
greatness; and having distrusted his own shortsighted vision, he 
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is enabled to see with the penetrating vision of God. Living ac- 
cording to the dictates of divine wisdom, he will share for eternity 
in divine joy. 





SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON CHARITY TO OTHERS 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Matt. xxii, 30. 


SYNOPSIS—The maxims of the Gospel, preached by Christ and the 
Apostles, and carried out by Christians, have always been a cause of 
astonishment to the world, i. e., to those worldly people who know not, 
or who do not accept a supernatural standard of conduct. Even the Jews, 
with their supernatural revelation, had to be called to a higher standard. 
To the Jews Christ said, “Love your enemies; do good to them that hate 
you,” etc.,... that you may be the children of your Father . . . who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the good and bad, etc. (Matt. v, 45). 

There 1s a tremendous responsibility upon us in regard to this matter 
of charity. First, charity amongst ourselves; for we are not only children 
of God by creation, but also by adoption. Those not of the fold know 
that this is our profession; and absence of charity (dissensions, etc.) is 
a great scandal and hindrance to them. St. Peter’s words telling Chris- 
tians how to prepare for Christ’s second coming—‘Before all things have 
a constant mutual charity among yourselves” (1 Pet. iv, 7). So also St. 
Paul (Gal. xi, 10). 

“Let us work good to all men; but especially to those that are of the 
household of the fatth”’ To Catholics first; but to others also. True 
charity is all embracing. For those outside the Church Christ died, and 
they are called to the Church, that there may be “one fold and one 
Shepherd.” But in the accomplishment of this we Catholics have to take 
our part; and the exercise of an all-embracing charity is a true apostolate 
md constitutes an irresistible argument for the truth of our religion. 
Logic may convince the intellect, but we have to move peoples’s hearts— 
and this is done by active charity. There are many excellent works of 
charity (non-denominational) in which Catholics can take part. By in- 
troducing the Catholic spirit of charity into them we can forward the 
cause of Christ. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God—Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’ Work the works of charity in your sphere and 
according to your opportunities. 


The maxims of the Gospel, dear Brethren in Jesus Christ, 
preached by Our Blessed Lord and His Apostles, and carried out 
in practice by His faithful followers, have always been a subject 
of wonder and astonishment to the world, to that carnal world, 
that is, which consists of what we call worldly people, who know 
nothing of, or who do not practically accept, a supernatural standard 
of conduct. In our Blessed Lord’s own time, not only the heathen, 
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but even the Jews, the chosen people, who had received a super- 
natural revelation from God, had to be called to a higher standard 
than they had lived up to before. It was to the Jews that our 
Divine Lord addressed the words, “You have heard that it hath 
been said ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thy enemy.’” 
This was the Jewish standard of charity; and the first part of it 
was, indeed, a command given to them by God; for we read in 
the book of Leviticus, “Thou shalt love thy friend as thyself,” 
But the second part, “Thou shalt hate thy enemy,” was an un- 
authorized addition made by the scribes and doctors of the law. 
“But I say to you,” added the Divine Teacher, “Love your enemies: 
do good to them that hate you; and pray for them that persecute 
and calumniate you.” There Christ gives the reason for this law 
of love—‘that you may be the children of your Father who is in 
Heaven, who maketh His sun to rise upon the good and bad, and 
raineth upon the just and the unjust” (Matt. v, 45). 

In these words Our Blessed Lord recalled to the world a truth 
long forgotten, the truth of the universal brotherhood of men as 
children of one Heavenly Father; and the consequent duty of 
universal charity, both because of that sacred relationship and in 
invitation of the goodness of that Father in showering His benefits 
upon all alike. “I came to cast fire upon the earth,” said Jesus 
Christ our Lord, “and what would I, but that it be kindled?” 
(Luke xii, 49). That fire is the fire of divine charity; supreme 
love of God, and love of others for God’s sake. It is lit by the 
flames of love that burst forth from the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
our Brother, themselves kindled at the fire of love divine that 
burns in the midst of the Adorable Trinity, and it spreads abroad 
an irresistible conflagration wherever there are souls prepared by 
divine grace to take fire at that centre of divine light and heat. 

It was this Christian charity that above all things else converted 
the heathen society of the Roman Empire and thus changed the 
face of the civilized world. Meekness, humility, and forgiveness 
of enemies the heathen easily misunderstood, and often failed to 
appreciate, looking upon them as evidence of a poor spirit: but 
active works of charity exercised irrespective of all considerations 
but that of our common humanity and brotherhood as children of 
our Father in Heaven, the universal readiness of Christians to help 
those in distress, whether they were Christian or heathen, rich or 
poor, freemen or slaves, friends or enemies, these appealed to all 
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and had the greatest share in convincing them of the divine origin 
of the Christian and Catholic religion. Brethren, it could not be 
otherwise; for charity is the very essence and soul of true Christ- 
janity. Without it all else is worth nothing; with it, Christians 
are a power in the world, for it is nothing else than the very 
breathing of the Holy Spirit, of Him Who is light and fire and 
Love divine, and who dwells in and animates His Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Brethren, all this is as true to-day as it was in the first years 
of the Christian, Catholic Church. If we are to convert this great 
country of ours to the Catholic Faith, if this great Republic is 
ever to take a share, as did the Christian Empire of Rome, in 
spreading the light of true faith in the world, in extending Catholic 
Christianity, it must be through the fervent charity that should 
reign in the hearts of all of us. 

Two kinds of facts are before us which go to prove this. One 
fact of which you, my Brethren, may have had personal experience, 
is this, that more converts to the faith—I think there need be no 
hesitation in making this statement—are made by works of mercy 
done for the love of God than by any other means. The other 
fact, a sad one, is that nothing more puts people back from em- 
bracing the Catholic Religion, than uncharitableness, unkindness, 
harshness and meanness amongst Catholics, whether these be observ- 
able in the dealings of Catholics amongst themselves, or in their 
treatment of those that are not of the household of the faith. 

There is a tremendous responsibility upon us, dear Brethren, in 
regard to this matter of charity. Charity amongst ourselves first 
and foremost. It is a special duty that we give to our fellow 
Catholics, because not only are we children of the same Heavenly 
Father by creation, but we are His children by the higher gift of 
adoption by grace; we are, as the Apostle reminds us, members of 
the family of God and members one of another, joined in closest 
spiritual union in Christ’s Mystical Body the Church. And others, 
not of the fold, know that this is our profession; and when they 
see us falling below it by dissensions and hatred, and quarrels, by 
our pride and touchiness, it is a real scandal to them, and a down- 
right hindrance to their acceptance of the truth. So important, 
so essential is this duty of charity to our fellow-citizens of the 
City of God, the Church Catholic, that the Apostle St. Peter, 
speaking of the means by which we are to prepare ourselves for 
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the coming of Christ, while he commends to us prudence, watchful- 
ness, and prayer, comments mutual charity still more. “The end 
of all things is at hand. Be prudent, therefore, and watch in 
prayer. But before all things have a constant mutual charity among 
yourselves” (1 Peter, iv, 7). 

Thus also St. Paul, writing to the Galatians (Gal. vi, 10) says 
“In doing good, let us not fail. For in due time we shall reap, 
not failing. Whilst we have time let us work good to all men, but 
especially to those who are of the household of the faith. To our 
fellow Catholics first we have this obligation of charity. But true 
charity is all-embracing. It must be so, for its motive is God. 
Charity is love of God, and consequently love of all that is dear to 
God. And every human soul is dear to God. So then, not only 
to our fellow Catholics, but to all, we owe this duty. “Let us work 
good to all men.” They, too, are God’s children; for them, as 
well as for us, Christ died; and He calls them into His Holy Church 
which He has purchased to Himself by His Precious Blood, that 
there may be “one fold and one Shepherd.” But in the accomplish- 
ment of this work of God we Catholics have to take our part; 
and, as I have already intimated to you, the exercise of an all- 
embracing charity is a true and most efficacious apostolate. If 
our charity be such as befits members of the Body of Christ it 
will constitute an unanswerable and irresistible argument for the 
truth of our Holy Religion. Logic may convince the intellect, 
but that is not enough for conversion. To convert people we must 
move their hearts as well as convince their minds; and true Catholic 
charity will appeal to their hearts as nothing else can. Men mis- 
understand us and our religion. Let them see that Catholics can 
be depended upon to aid in every work of true charity. 

There are many excellent works of this kind in which we can 
take part without in any way compromising our religious principles. 
Nay, by introducing into such schemes for the betterment of our 
fellow men, physically and mentally, the Christ-like spirit of Catholic 
charity we can forward the cause of Christ and the Church in an 
effective and telling manner. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart”; and “thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Work, dear brethren, in your sphere and according to your oppor- 
tunities, the works of divine charity for the love of God our 
Father, and your Father who knoweth what you do secretly will 
reward you openly before all men on the great day of Judgment. 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


EVIL THOUGHTS 


BY THE REV. JOHN H. STAPLETON 


“And Jesus, seeing their thoughts, said: ‘Why do you think evil in your 
hearts.’ ”—Matt. ix, 4. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The miracle of seeing the thoughts of men alongside that of 
healing the soul and body. 
2. The sinfulness of evil thoughts. 
3. The evil consequences of evil thoughts. 
4. The remedy for evil thoughts. 
5. God sees us. 

This morning’s gospel closes with the remark that the multitude 
feared in the presence of the double miracle wrought by the Saviour 
on the “man sick of the palsy lying in a bed”—the healing of his 
soul from sin and the healing of his body from disease; and “they 
glorified God who had given such power to men.” They looked 
upon Jesus as a wonderful man upon whom the Almighty had 
bestowed powers which belong to God alone but which men may 
exercise if God sees fit to commission them for the purpose. And 
indeed the Apostles and their successors received the power of 
binding and loosing in the matter of sin and they as well as the 
saints have frequently, as we know, cured miraculously the ills of 
the flesh, as agents of the Almighty. But another power Jesus 
manifested on this occasion which should have still further excited 
their wonder, had they understood, for His eye was the all-seeing 
eye of God. The vision of man is limited to objects and cannot 
penetrate flesh and blood, cannot scrutinize the soul, cannot read in 
the secret recesses of the mind. And yet it is written: “and Jesus 
seeing their faith, said to the man sick of the palsy: ‘be of good 
heart, son; thy sins are forgiven thee.’” And again: “and Jesus 
seeing their thoughts, said: ‘why do you think evil in your hearts? ” 
Thus it was made plain to them that nothing was hidden from 
Him in the mind and soul of the creature and every thought of 
man was open to His all-embracing vision. He saw their thoughts. 
Here was indeed cause for wonder and fear. 

First point. And it happened that what He saw was bad: “why 
do you think evil in your hearts?” There is therefore such a thing 
as evil thinking in our hearts, that is, it is not true that mere 
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thoughts are without sin, that the heart of man can do nothing to 
which guilt attaches and which God reproves, unless he goes further 
and commits an exterior action. The secret places of our soul 
therefore may store up iniquity while we retain an outward appear- 
ance of correctness and goodness; and sin to be sin is not neces- 
sarily a word or deed which falls under the attention of our fellows 
but may consist in any interior movement of the soul visible only 
to the all-seeing eye of God. This teaching does not of course 
square with the views held by people in the world to-day according 
to whom it matters little what we think if that which is within 
does not materialize and we are not wicked unless men perceive 
our wickedness in deed or word. Hence it is that many criminal and 
beastly things, because they appear so much less evil hidden within 
the obscure cells of the mind, are often indulged in interiorly with- 
out scruple or compunction and with little or no damage to the 
air of sanctimoniousness which such people habitually wear. They 
are good because they look good, because no man has seen them 
do wrong. Or if sin there is in these secret satisfactions, it is only 
venial and works no harm to the soul as it is no offence to God. 
And perhaps there are among ourselves those with whom this latter 
theory finds favor. 

It is false, as it is highly perilous for us, to allow the conviction 
to take root in our souls that there is no sin or no grave sin in 
thoughts which in their matter conflict with the law of God. Our 
Lord holds up a case before our eyes. He speaks of “thoughts 
of the heart.” In our way of expressing ourselves generally we 
refer to thoughts as of the mind and consider desires as springing 
from the heart. The manner of speaking of the Saviour makes it 
clear that He includes thoughts and desires in one and the same 
category or at least speaks of such thoughts as have the sanction 
of the affections and will. And this is as Catholic teaching usually 
treats evil thoughts. They naturally suppose the approval of the 
will, that is, a deliberate choice is made of the thing that passes 
under the imagination and the spectacle is embraced for the enjoy- 
ment it affords. Here is where the thought and the heart work 
together and together they must work if there is to be sin and guilt. 
For if that choice is not made and the satisfaction spurned, however 
long and pressingly the spectacle may haunt us, it is but a tempta- 
tion; and temptation is the lot of man here on earth, intended in 
the mysterious Providence of God to make us better rather than 
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worse and as a source of merit and virtue. The evil of thoughts 
therefore is less in the thoughts as such but rather in the attitude 
of heart towards them and involves the affections which cling to 
the alluring picture and draw therefrom satisfaction unholy and 
criminal. This is the sense of Our Lord’s words, as it is clear; 
and this is sin, as He Himself said, as the Church teaches and as 
the Holy Scriptures point out in many instances. 

We confess it ourselves as often as we recite the Confiteor at 
our morning and evening prayers, in which we admit contritely 
before the Almighty and all the saints that we “have sinned ex- 
ceedingly in thought, word and deed.” Here is a confession of 
guilt in thought and of grave guilt, since we have sinned exceed- 
ingly; and our prayers epitomize our beliefs. We know full well 
what Our Lord thought of the man who looked upon a woman 
with the thought of lust in his heart; according to Him that man 
had already committed adultry with her in his heart. Yet all the 
evil was done behind the doors of his mind. The Spirit of God 
teaches us in the Book of Proverbs that there is “deceit in the 
heart of them that think evil thoughts”; and that “evil thoughts are 
an abomination to the Lord”; while the Book of Wisdom the same 
Holy Spirit says that “perverse thoughts separate from God.” Here 
we have described the man who tries to hide his thoughts from 
God or to force upon his soul the conviction that his thoughts are 
concealed from the Almighty, but who thereby becomes an object 
of hate, “an abomination,” in His sight and is cut off from His 
Maker by reason of his perversity and wickedness. “Wash thy 
heart from thy wickedness, O Jerusalem,” cries out the prophet 
Jeremias to the Holy City forgetful of her God, “that thou mayest 
be saved: how long shall hurtful thoughts abide in thee ?” 

A man may therefore be a murderer at heart and guilty before 
God of the crime, before he shoots or poisons his victim or even 
without killing him at all, who thinks complacently on the imaginary 
deed and rejoices in the details which his evil mind pictures of 
satisfied revenge and his enemy’s suffering and loss. And what a 
sink of iniquity may not the mind become if we allow it to dwell 
on those things to do which or even to speak of which would make 
us blush with shame! And yet how easy it is to soil the mind in 
this respect and the soul as well, and of what little consequence 
some people consider it! David was an adulterer before he took 
the wife of Urias into his lustful embrace. Saul slew David in his 
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heart before he hurled the javelin at him in an attempt to pin him 
to the wall. Envy looks out of the eyes as out of the windows of 
its own wicked workshop. And when sore disappointment or 
misfortune overtakes an individual of a certain stamp, of what 
blasphemies is he not capable as he ponders in his ill-disciplined 
mind the ways of Providence and the justice of God’s dealings with 
men! Faith itself may be seriously impaired and even destroyed 
with scarcely an outward sign betokening the disaster, in him who 
pretends to the right of thinking what he likes concerning the 
revealed Word of God and the teachings of the Church. These 
are hurtful thoughts, indeed, which, as the prophet said to Sion, 
we must not allow to abide in us but must purge out, if we would 
be saved. 

Second point. In evil thoughts consists then the very essence 
of sin which the exterior act, if it follows, serves only to complete, 
to make more serious perhaps or to add scandal. If this were all, 
it were already much; but there is more. We have here a sample 
of interior, hidden corruption, an abscess of the soul, so to speak, 
if evil thinking is indulged in any length of time, from which we 
must expect in the natural course of things an eruption of poison 
over the whole nature of man. Such corruption works towards the 
surface and thus from being sinful evil thoughts become the source 
and fountain-head of all the sin we commit. Some trees that are 
rotten at the core simply die, but those that do not, bring forth 
evil fruit, if fruit they bring forth at all, for they cannot, being 
bad, produce good fruit. Hence it is that there is nothing criminal 
that we may not expect at one time or another from one who 
indulges freely in forbidden thoughts. For how can a mind that 
dwells habitually and with complacency on lust, envy, hate, etc., 
resist always the temptation to word and action that will still 
further satisfy his sinful cravings? It cannot, because the tendency 
to do evil, embedded in the fallen nature of us all, becomes strength- 
ened every day by the habit formed and fostered, the heart becomes 
fixed in its desire and one of the many opportunities is sure to be 
embraced one day and the deed will be done and repeated with all 
the intensity of long deferred hope. It cannot, again, because the 
sin of thought is punished by the withdrawal of grace which in turn 
leaves the guilty one still further weakened against the temptation 
and unable to combat the evil successfully. The abscess grows 
and swells, comes to a head and bursts and no part of the man 
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remains untouched and unaffected by the contagion of poison and 
disease. 

This explains some of the startling falls from grace which at 
times stir up a respectable community on the part of a prominent 
citizen long regarded as a pillar of righteousness and civic virtue 
and an example to the youth of the place. He is esteemed and 
trusted, praised and honored by his fellow-citizens. His life is 
above reproach and his name heads the list of every charitable or 
religious undertaking of the town. He disappears one day and 
some man’s wife disappears at the same time. Or he is a banker, 
let us say, and an unusual examination of the books is made. Two 
revelations come suddenly upon the officials: one that the vaults 
have been looted and the other that the pillar of integrity has 
absconded, or is dead by his own hand, or must be placed behind 
the bars. The community is of course mystified. How explain it? 
How have the mighty fallen? Can a mistake have been made? 
Or an injustice done an innocent and worthy man? Nothing of 
the kind. Merely the natural working of perversity in the mind of 
man; merely one of the many devious ways whereby human de- 
pravity arrives at its level and its logical term. The respectable 
thief stole because he had been thinking of it for years and told 
himself the indulgence was sinless. The irreproachable bachelor 
or husband fell with a thud because he had fed himself on con- 
cupiscence till it became stronger than himself and would not be 
denied. 

And what else but this does Our Lord teach us when He says: 
“from the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false testimonies, blasphemies. These are the 
things that defile a man.” And the testimony of the Apostle St. 
James is to the same effect : “from whence are wars and contentions 
among you? Are they not hence, from your concupiscences which 
war in your members?” 

Third point. How then shall we secure ourselves against this 
evil and what remedy bring to bear upon it if it already exists? 
There are many safeguards and remedies at hand for the Catholic, 
simple or difficult of application according to the deepseatedness of 
the evil. These means of salvation are offered to us all, explained 
and urged upon us in a thousand ways by our good Mother, the 
Church, who is so solicitous for our well-being here and hereafter 
and whom Christ equipped so marvelously for the work of saving 
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men’s souls from sin and its consequences. There is no malady 
of the soul so insidious or inveterate but her healing powers can 
cure it and cure it permanently. There is no danger however great 
or universal but she can shield such as seek protection at her hands, 
It were idle to rehearse those means so familiar and so oft repeated. 
The point to be insisted upon is that men will either not seek out 
these remedies or, if they do, will not use them profitably, unless 
they assume a certain positive attitude of the soul towards them, 
unless they possess a certain conviction as to their efficacy. And 
here the following consideration may be helpful. 

It is a commonplace of Catholic theology that the sources of sin 
are three, namely, the flesh, the world and the devil, for these are 
the factors which furnish us with temptation and lead us, if we 
yield, into wrong-doing. They propose the forbidden fruit to us 
in all its false seductive colors; and it is this picture presented to 
the mind through external objects or by mere suggestion that serves 
to lure us astray in the by-ways of sin. These influences must be 
eliminated or rendered innocuous as far as possible, if we would 
avoid offending God or if the habit of sin once contracted is to be 
broken. And how is this to be done? The world, the flesh and 
the devil cannot be eliminated or destroyed; they were before us 
and remain after us; they make the condition in which God intends 
that we shall work out our salvation here below, they are a part of 
the scheme of probation whereby we are to merit heaven. So the 
forces of grace, the God-given gift, and of good will on the part of 
man must be brought to bear on the point of contact with the soul, 
and that point of contact is the mind. There is no guilt without an 
act of the will; and the will cannot act, guiltily or meritoriously, 
except on what the mind proposes. As the enemy cannot be 
destroyed nor his attacks made to cease, even in the best and holiest 
of mortals, it remains only to make such attacks as we must undergo 
harmless, and preserve at whatever cost the mind by refusing lodge- 
ment to guilty ponderings. Here is the only hope for sinful man, 
for here is the core of his moral being and it must be sound if 
he is to be sound. And it can be sound only on condition that 
deliberate consent be absolutely denied to the suggestions received. 
In other words, sin being indulgence in the pleasure of evil thoughts, 
we can escape the guilt only by denying ourselves the wilful com- 
placency and thus making the suggestion powerless of evil. 

This may appear a primitive cure to suggest and may sound like 
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giving to a man who asks how to stop sinning the advice to stop 
sinning. And yet, what other remedy can be thought of? We 
are at the root of the evil, the place where the sin originates, we 
cannot go back farther. The remedy suggested is self-denial, the 
foundation of all Christian morality. It is merely applying a root- 
remedy to a root-evil. And we might call the conviction of this 
necessity the first principle of spiritual healing. Until one is 
grounded in his soul on this truth he will scarcely save himself from 
or lift himself out of sin, for he will lack the disposition to use 
the other means which the Church of God offers against evil or if 
he does employ them, they will hardly be of avail. The only way 
to avoid being dirty is to keep oneself clean. And since moral 
uncleanness enters the soul through the mind, a dyke must be built 
up against it by a strong will and a deep conviction of the necessity 
for the dyke, that is of self-denial. At least such a disposition must 
be present; and if so, there can be no question of a rapid and 
complete victory over the powers arrayed against the soul. 
Conclusion. “God sees me” is a good watch-word to have in 
these hidden matters of the soul. Holy Job reminded himself of 
this frequently: “I know that Thou canst do all things and no 
thought is hid from Thee.” “The searcher of the heart and reins,” 
says the Psalmist, “is God.” If there are men who do not believe 
this, they are unfortunate indeed. But hardly less badly off as 
far as results. go, are they who forget it and act on the supposition 
that it is not true. The Saints here found the secret of their 
holiness and the Martyrs the source of their strength. The force 
of the conviction that the all-seeing Eye of God ‘is upon us is for 
the average Christian the scale whereby may be measured his 
spiritual worth and his chances for salvation. “If thou give thy 
soul her desires, she will make thee a joy to thy enemies.” 
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NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


BY THE RIGHT REV. MGR. H. T. HENRY, LL.D. 


“Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as you shall find, call 
to the marriage.”—From the Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—Iniroduction—The Church is often called “the Kingdom of 
God” by our Lord. We also style it “the Bride of Christ.”. The mar- 
riage-feast of Christ with His Bride is wonderfully rich in its provision 
of graces—the Word of God, the Sacraments, etc. The parable can teach 
us many lessons; but we shall briefly consider (1) its historical meaning 
and (2) at greater length, its present-day application to the laity. 

I, The Historical Meaning—God sent his invitation through the 
propheets of old, the aposiles, and the disciples. It was often repeated 
to the Jews, but they rejected it by killing the prophets; and the invitation 
will therefore be made to the Geniiles. The marriage-feast is therefore 
a continuous event; for all the generations of men must receive the in- 
vitation, even to the end of the world. The call is a constant one—and 
this brings us to consider the second point. 

II. The Modern Meaning—tThe bishops and priests are the servants 
sent forth by the King of kings to carry his invitation to all men. Some 
accept, many reject, the call. But the marriage-feast must be filled with 
guests. The laity must also consider themselves as servants and act (a) 
indirectly (by supporting missions, etc.) and (b) by good example, by 
reading books of instruction and thus being able to answer the questions 
of perplexed Protestants. 

Conclusion—The parable is thus an inspiration to priests and people. 


Introduction—“The kingdom of heaven is likened to a king,” 
said our Lord, “who made a marriage-feast for his son.” He often 
referred to the Church as the kingdom of heaven. In a figurative 
manner, we also speak of the Church as “the Bride of Christ.” He 
is, as it were, wedded to the Church. His heavenly Father has 
provided for the nuptials of His Divine Son a splendid feast, in the 
many means of grace which Christians, who are the guests at the 
marriage-banquet, find prepared for their use, such as the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, the great storehouse of the Sacraments, and the 
innumerable prayers and sacramentals with their rich endowment 
of indulgences. 

Our Saviour’s parables are so rich in meaning that even a brief 
meditation on any one of them would suffice for the learning of 
many most important lessons. Thus in the parable just read for 
you, we could find much matter for excellent consideration in the 
character of the excuses offered by the invited guests; or we might 
think long over the fate which befell the guest who had not taken 
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the little trouble required for clothing himself with a suitable wed- 
ding-garment. ‘ 

If, however, we look at the parable in its broad outlines, we shall 
see that it has a historical meaning, first of all. It is proper that I 
should briefly consider it in this light. But it will also lend itself, 
in some fashion, to a present-day interpretation; and this moral 
application of the historical parable is the one which we shall espe- 
cially dwell upon. Looked at in either light, we shall perceive how 
beautifully it shows us that Almighty God truly desires the salva- 
tion of all men; that He is wonderfully patient with our negligence 
and indifference towards those things which concern His service 
and our own salvation; that He repeats His generous invitation, 
again and again, to enter upon the path of salvation; and that He 
does not overlook any of His creatures, however obscure their sta- 
tion in life; for He sends His ministers into all the highways and 
byways of life, to carry His most gracious invitation to all men. 

1. The Historical Meaning.—lInterpreting the parable histo- 
tically, then, we shall recall that it represents the King as sending 
out His servants to announce that the marriage-feast was ready 
and to invite His friends to it. When the guests failed to come, the 
servants were again sent forth with a second invitation, which was 
more detailed in its information as to the bountiful character of the 
entertainment and more pressing in its hospitable insistence that the 
guests should come immediately. Some of those who were thus 
invited offered various flimsy excuses for staying away, while still 
others, irritated by the repetition of the request, slew the servants 
of the King. Finally, other servants were then sent out into the 
highways and the byways, inviting everybody they should meet to 
come to the marriage-feast of the King’s Son, so that at length the 
great banquet-hall was filled with guests. 

To prepare the world for the coming of the Kingdom of God 
upon it, the Almighty King of kings chose a special people of old 
who should treasure up in its sacred records the various prophecies 
of that kingdom and should keep the sacred fire of God’s truth 
burning brightly amid the darkness of paganism. These prophets 
not only preached the coming of the Kingdom, but also declared 
the character of the amendment of life and repentance for past 
sins which were necessary as a preparation for the entrance of 
mankind into that Kingdom. The glowing pictures they presented 
of the spread of God’s Kingdom upon earth were grateful to the 
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Jewish people; but the requisite amendment of life and repentance 
for past sins were not pleasant doctrines for a stiff-necked and 
sensual people. But the preaching was insistent, nevertheless; the 
invitations were repeated again and again, until, irritated by the 
constant visits of God’s servants, the Jews killed them. Our Lord 
summarised this long story of the invitations sent by God, and of 
the rejection of the invitations by the Jews, in various parables and 
in direct statements made to the Jews of His own day, but perhaps 
never more terribly than when He said to them: “You are wit- 
nesses against yourselves that you are the sons of them that killed 
the prophets: fill up, then, the measure of your fathers” (Matt. 
Xxiii, 23, 24). As we know, they did fill up the measure of their 
fathers, for they accomplished the death of our Lord and of some 
of the apostles. Thus the oft-repeated invitation was rejected, and 
the servants who brought it were killed. Then it was that other 
servants of the great King were sent out into the highways and by- 
ways of the Gentile world, calling all to the marriage-feast, that is, 
bidding all to enter into the Church of God. This last invitation 
is a continuous one. It was not restricted to the time of our Lord. 
On the contrary, it is to last until the end of the world; for our 
Lord bade His servants to preach the Gospel to every creature. 
They were to teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever He had commanded them. And our Lord pron- 
ised that He should be with them all days even to the consummation 
of the world. 


Therefore this marriage-feast prepared by the King of kings for 
His Divine Son is a continuous event, because the invited guests 
belong to all the generations of mankind. There is a constant call 
for every human being, of whatever race, clime, sex, color or con- 
dition of life, to enter the banquet-hall of the great King, that is, 
to share in the splendid feast of the Gospel, the Sacraments, and all 
the other means of grace provided for the use and benefit of Chris- 
tians. And so this continuous character of the marriage-feast leads 
us to consider an application of the parable that may very appropri- 
ately be made to the day in which we now live. 


2. A Modern Meaning—An American poet has said: 


“Old events have modern meanings: only that survives 
Of past history, which finds echo in men’s hearts and lives.” 
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I have very hastily summarized the past history of God’s relations 
with human destiny—the story of His frequent invitations to enter 
His Kingdom, the frequent rejection by mankind of that gracious 
call, and the beautiful parable of our Lord which at once tells the 
story and points its moral. What echo of all this keeps ringing in 
our hearts and lives? What part have we in this wonderful story 
of God’s invitation to all men that they should, nay, that they must, 
enter the banquet-hall of the Church of God? Are we, perhaps, 
in some sense the servants whom He has chosen to deliver His gra- 
cious message in the highways and byways of the world? 

Brethren, the olden parable is repeating itself in this very day in 
which we live. The King of Heaven is sending, through His 
servants, that is, through the hierarchy of His Church, the olden 
invitation to all mankind to enter the Church. Some of the invited 
guests are indeed heading that call; but very many more are wholly 
indifferent to it. When the invitation becomes pressing, and they 
can no longer remain quite indifferent to it, all manner of excuses 
are framed. “My business will suffer if my customers learn that 
I have entered the Catholic Church”—this is one excuse. “TI will 
lose my old friends, I will break my parents’ hearts, I will have to 
forego my social standing”—thus speak other of the invited guests. 
“T am unwilling to submit myself to the high moral requirements 
of your Church”—that is a third excuse. And thus one or another 
difficulty is found by those who are obstinate, or merely hesitant 
and doubtful. Nevertheless, the invitation is constantly repeated 
by God’s ministers; and the killing of the prophets referred to by 
our Lord, and the slaying of his apostles and disciples mentioned 
in the New Testament, and the cruel persecutions of the early 
Church told in the secular as well as in sacred history, and the 
constant warfare against the Church throughout all the ages from 
that early day down to the present time—all this sad story of the 
rejection of the invitations to the marriage-feast finds its startling 
counterpart in the history of the Church in our own dear land of 
America. It, too, has its pages which record the martyrdom of 
Catholic missionaries by the aboriginal tribes, the burning down of 
our churches in a later age, and the present-day campaign of calumny 
and persecution waged against us in our supposedly enlightened 
and tolerant day of the twentieth century. 

But the parable goes on to tell us about a third sending forth of 
the servants of the King. They were to go into the highways and 
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the byways and, as it were, to compel all whom they should meet 
to enter into the marriage-feast of the Son of God. Whatever lack 
of guests was noticeable after all the previous invitations had been 
made was to be obviated by the third class of messengers. These 
were to go even into the byways of life, and were once more to 
deliver the kindly message of the King to whomsoever they might 
find in the most out of the way places. 

It is just here that I wish the parable to touch your hearts and 
your lives, my brethren. I wish it to find an echo, as the poet hap- 
pily phrases his thought, in your hearts and in your lives. For it 
is true that all of us—the laity as well as the clergy—are the servants 
of the great King. Not one of us free to declare, with the first 
murderer in the history of our race, the detestable Cain, that he is 
not his brother’s keeper. Every one of us, layman as well as cleric, 
is his brother’s keeper. Whether we like it or not, and whether we 
fulfill, or seek to avoid, the responsibilities it places on our shoul- 
ders, the brotherhood of which we are a part is a brotherhood of 
all the human family. That family has one Almighty Father, Who 
is in heaven; and it finds the foundation of its spiritual oneness in 
Christ, the Saviour of all mankind, Christ, “the first-born of many 
brethren” ! 

Since, then, we are the servants of God, and in a very true sense 
are also the keepers of our brethren, we should feel strongly that 
we have some duty in the delivering of God’s invitation to the mar- 
riage-feast. It is a duty wonderfully performed, it is true, by the 
bishops and priests. They are insistent, in season and out of sea- 
son, in the business of giving God’s message to the world. Many 
accept, but still more reject, that invitation to enter the Church of 
God. Comparatively few in number as the clergy are, and burdened 
with a double business, in this land of ours, of building up the 
material edifices of religion as well as the temples of the Holy Ghost 
in men’s hearts and souls, the clergy cannot go, as it were, into ths 
- byways of men’s lives, to repeat there to each individual member 
of human society, the old and compelling invitation of the King. 
This must be done by you, brethren, who come into contact with 
our separated brethren in all the avenues of your lives—in your 
business dealings, in your social relationships, in your moments of 
recreation. To the priest, these bustling avenues of human life are 
largely closed, partly because of other and more insistent preoccupa- 
tions, and partly because of the restrictions placed necessarily on his 
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activity by the very nature of his high calling. But, quite apart 
from all this, our separated brethren are apt to look upon him with 
suspicion and to distrust both the doctrine he sets forth and the 
motives that impel him to speak. For their prejudices have been 
imbibed with their mother’s milk. The histories they read have 
been well described as conspiracies against the truth. The pulpits 
they build are largely given over to polemical misrepresentations 
of the doctrine and the life of a priest. The social or religious 
organizations they frequent afford new opportunities for the bandy- 
ing about of hearsay evidence against the Church and its activities. 
Indeed, in a hundred ways, some of them obvious, some of them 
subtle and insidious, the hearts of our separated brethren become 
hardened against any invitation coming either directly or indirectly 
from a priest. But the invitation must reach them—and you, 
brethren, are the servants chosen by the King of kings to deliver 
that message to them. 

How shall you fulfill best the task that thus lies at your very 
doors? You are not the official expounders of the Word of God. 
Your studies have not prepared you, nor does your leisure permit 
you to engage in controversy. Ordinarily, you cannot introduce the 
subject of religion into your conversation without either boring or 
offending your friends and acquaintances. All such objections 
have real weight, and are easily understood. And I do not ask you 
to do any of these things. Nevertheless, you have an apostolate 
which can be exercised in many ways. Some of these ways are 
indirect, and some are direct. Let me suggest very briefly some of 
the indirect ways, first of all. 

(a) You can sustain the hands of those who are directly carry- 
ing the invitation of God to mankind. It is rather pitiful to think 
that those who dedicate their lives and efforts to the preaching of 
God’s word, whether amongst pagans in the desert places of God’s 
vineyard or in some of the lands—almost equally desert—of the 
South and West of the United States, should encounter merely 
material difficulties, such as housing, food and clothing for them- 
selves and simple places of worship: in which to preach and ad- 
minister the Sacraments. Societies have been established for the 
purpose of helping these self-sacrificing missionaries, such as the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, the Extension Society, 
whose headquarters are in Chicago, the Bureau of Indian Mis- 
Sions, the Catholic Board for Work Among Colored People. By 
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helping all such agencies for the preaching of the Gospel you indi- 
rectly are sending the invitation of the King to His marriage-feast. 
Again, by frequent prayer for the success of all these works and 
of the missionaries supported by them, you can help to advance the 
Kingdom of God. Thus are you engaged—although indirectly—in 
a grand apostolate. 

(b) You can support the hands of all those who, in so many 
different ways, are spreading the Kingdom of God in the localities 
in which you live. I speak of all Catholic charitable activities; of 
all our educational efforts, whether in school-work, in missions to 
non-Catholics, or in the publication and spreading abroad of Catholic 
books and Catholic papers. 

If you ask me as to the direct ways in which you can carry God’s 
invitation to everybody, I shall not fear to say that your own good 
example is a most direct means of doing so. If your lives diffuse 
the “good odor of Christ,” you are preaching a silent but a power- 
ful sermon. “Let your light so shine before men,” said our Saviour, 
“that they may see your good works and may glorify your Father 
Who is in heaven.” Thus were the ancient pagans wonderfully 
affected by merely observing the lives of Christians: “See how 
these Christians love one another!” they said; and the fortitude of 
the martyrs converted many to the faith. This I consider your 
main apostolate, brethren, for it is one in which everybody may and 
should engage. Alas, there is reason to fear that the bad lives of 
some Catholics undo the good work of the servants of God who are 
striving, in season and out of season, to carry His message to men. 
It is a terrifying thought that dishonesty in your business dealings, 
faithlessness to your engagements, foulness in your speech, or any 
other sins or faults, can so effectively bar your fellowmen from the 
marriage-feast of the Son of God; that you, who are called to a 
great lay-apostolate, may be most strongly, although unintentionally, 
working against the gracious designs of Almighty God. 

Now to this silent but splendid apostolate of good example I will 
add that of the faithful reading of Catholic books of instruction, 
so that if, as often happens, any one should ask you for an explana- 
tion of a point of Catholic belief, you may be prepared to give a 
reason for the faith that is in you. For it happens not seldom that 
a person who is in some religious doubt or perplexity, will rather 
seek the help of a layman than that of a priest. I am not asking 
you to engage in learned controversy. I merely ask you to know 
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your faith better, so that an intelligible explanation may be given 
by you of the faith with which God has so generously endowed you. 

Conclusion—On each one of these methods of the lay apostolate 1] 
which I have so briefly sketched for you, a whole sermon might well ‘i 
be preached. But I have rather desired that the beautiful parable ‘a 
of this day might find its echo in your hearts and lives; that you 
might realize its meaning for you, and might not look upon it as 
simply a rehearsing of an ancient historical fact; and that from its 
closer application to yourselves, even in this twentieth century of 
the Christian era, you might draw a new inspiration of charity to- 
wards all men, a new energy in the service of God and of your 
neighbor, a new feeling of exultation in the realization that the 
King of kings is calling upon you to exert more loyalty to Him and “ 
to His Kingdom, and a kind of holy pride in the opportunity He “ 
offers you to cooperate with Him in the spread of His Kingdom in 
the hearts of your fellowmen. If, in any measure you have drawn # 
from the parable such high thoughts as these, it is hardly necessary 4 
to point out to you the manner in which you can exercise your apos- 
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tolate. Lift up your eyes and behold the fields—for they are even 4 
now white with the harvest. Shall you not help to reap it and to ; 
gather it into the barn? Where the laborers are so few, shall you r 
refuse to be of their number? f 
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FAITH AND SIGHT 






BY THE REV. A. B. SHARPE, A.M. 






“Unless you see signs and wonders, you believe not.”—St. John iv. 










SYNOPSIS —1. a) A serious obstacle to faith with many is the fact that i 
the Gospel makes no appeal to the senses. This is peculiarly the case at it 
the present day, when the material achievements of physical science are hi 
conspicuous. God cannot be seen at His work; which is further, for the 4 
most part, performed by means of Second Causes; and these are apt to i 
obscure the First Cause in men’s minds. b) Hence a tendency to “hypos- 
tatise” natural forces and social principles, which is practically equivalent 
to a reversion to paganism. c) Some kind of religion is necessary for 
man; and devotion to the things of sense has for many become, im all 
essentials, a religion. 

2. a) The ruler in the Gospel was not yet emancipated from the 
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dominion of the senses. He had still to realize the universal invisidle 
presence and power of God by faith; and to learn that our Lord could 
exert His divine power in all places without using any visible means or 
being visibly present. b) All need this faith. Many are without it, be- 
cause their minds are not open to reason, and they take account, as mere 
animals do, only of what can be seen and felt. Thus the reasonableness 
of faith fails to touch them. c) Our faith in unseen realities is the 
greatest of God’s gifts. But we must all feel the presence of sensible 
things in this fallen world. The devil’s aim is to make us put God 
second in our hearts, and worldly things first. To do so ts really equiva- 
lent to rejecting God altogether. 

3. a) We must, therefore, be careful to keep our minds awake to the 
Divine presence in the world and in the Church. b) We have no right 
to expect faith and love to be rewarded by temporal benefits, or by extra- 
ordinary favors; or that prayer will be answered in this way, either in 
material or spiritual things. c) We are to recognise God’s power, not so 
much in signs and wonders as in the regular fulfilment of the laws of 
nature and of grace; we cannot otherwise appreciate the full charm and 
beauty of the natural world. We must walk now by faith and not by 
sight, if we would attain hereafter to the Beatific Vision. 

1. (a) Our Lord here states precisely the chief difficulty which 
many feel, or profess to feel, to-day, in believing in the divine revela- 
tion on which the Christian religion depends. There is nothing to see, 
It is a real difficulty: though, like many others, it is half overcome 
by the mere act of recognizing its existence. It arises out of the 
antagonism, inseparable from the order of things in which we have 
to live, between the seen and the unseen, between thought and 
feeling, between the realities which are perceived by the senses 
and those far greater realities which can only be understood by the 
intelligence. The wonders of science appeal primarily to our senses: 
we see not only tangible results, but also the means by which they 
are brought about; they are indeed the embodiments of thought, 
but of thought in close union with material things, and acting in 
entire dependence on the laws by which material things are governed. 
New inventions and new discoveries are only fresh instances of 
the familiar operation of natural forces; causes and effects are both 
equally present to our senses. We can see and hear the working 
of the wireless installation, as well as we can interpret the message 
that is ticked off by the receiver; we can see the dynamo and the 
steering gear of the aeroplane, and their effects are quite obvious 
and natural. But we cannot see God at His work of perpetual 
creation: we can understand, if we choose to consider the matter, 
that He must be there, and from what He does we can to some extent 
understand what He is. But He does not appeal directly to our 
senses ; He is “immortal and invisible,” and is no part of the visible 


and transitory world which is all that we can know through our 
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senses. Moreover, His work is done through innumerable subor- 
dinate agencies—“second causes,” as distinguished from the great 
First Cause of all. All things depend one on another in the univer- 
sal order, and their mutual action and reaction is determined by 
the laws, which we are able to test, formulate and apply, of chemical 
combination or of mechanical force. God may be there as the 
supreme creative and controlling power; but there are so many 
intermediaries between Him and us that it is easy to forget Him 
altogether, just as the policeman or the government official, with 
his derived and subordinate authority, may obscure altogether the 
authority of the state without which he would be nothing at all. 
And again, in the highest sphere of God’s action, neither cause nor 
effect is apparent to our senses. The grace which transforms the 
soul is as invisible as the soul itself; even in the Sacraments, 
designed as they doubtless are to help our human weakness to 
realize spiritual things by the aid of sight and touch and sound, 
there is no outward manifestation of divine power; the Holy Ghost 
works invisibly and inaudibly in the baptised child; no outward 
renovation follows the Sacrament of Penance; the species of the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar are not changed to sight or touch 
by their consecration. God does, indeed, from time to time manifest 
by miracles His supremacy over the nature He has created. Yet 
by the very fact that they are miracles, they cannot show us a 
natural sequence of cause and effect; you cannot see the water of 
Lourdes forming new tissue, removing morbid deposits or destroying 
the germs of disease: if the process were traceable and the im- 
mediate causes were apparent, there would be no miracle. Thus 
even miracles may be and are made the subject of scepticism or 
unbelief: their method and causes cannot be verified by the senses, 
and it is possible to attribute them to some natural cause, not as 
yet fully explained and analyzed, if we are determined not to admit 
the existence or the activity of supernatural power. 

(b) Thus there are vast numbers of people to-day who are led 
by the irregular action which characterizes fallen and distorted 
human nature to practice a kind of thinly-veiled paganism, which in 
reality is curiously like the idolatrous nature-worship of the savage, 
and, though more complicated, is little more intelligent—less so, 
indeed, in some respects—than the lowest forms of barbaric religion. 
For uncivilized man sees a god in every natural force: the sky, the 
sun, the fruitful earth, the storm and the devastating pestilence, 
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all have their special tributary deities, to whom the good or evil 
of the work of nature is attributed: and just in the same way we 
have set up a vast number of presiding influences to which we refer 
our good or ill fortune, and each of which we try to propitiate by 
some kind of special cultus. Spiritualism, fortune-telling, theosophy, 
and the belief (more common than many suppose) in “lucky” and 
“unlucky” omens; these are some of the under forms which the 
religious impulse takes among those who, whether through prej- 
udice or ignorance or sheer malicious perversity, refuse to accept 
the revealed truth of the gospel. But an even more harmful, 
because far more insidious, form of paganism is that which seems 
to have emancipated itself from every kind of supernatural belief. 
Such abstractions as “natural selection,” “development,” “evolu- 


tion,” “energy”: or again “democracy,” “labor,” “socialism,” politi- 


cal and economical principles of various kinds are unconsciously 
invested with a kind of independent authority and governing power, 
and are worshipped with a slavish obedience to their supposed 
demands which is often no less superstitious and no more intelligent 
than the worship offered by the savage to his fetish or the Hindu 


to his local deity. 

It is not that the ideas are not true; as partial aspects of 
God’s government of the world, or as principles which that 
government embodies, they may all have their place in an in- 
telligent conception of the conditions of human life. But to treat 
them as the ultimate authorities to which obedience is due is to 
invest them with a reality which such mere fragmentary conceptions 
of our minds don’t and cannot possess. It makes no difference that 
the worship paid to them is not of a ceremonial kind: they may have 
no temples or priests, and may be represented by no material image; 
the sacrifices offered them may be strictly utilitarian in intention; 
no altar may be erected and no material incense burnt to Plutus or 
Venus or Bacchus. But the devotion of the unscrupulous money- 
getter to his business methods, of the sensualist to his bodily 
pleasures, is no less real and far more exacting than that which 
the heathen expresses by his idolatrous ceremonial. The present-day 
civilized pagan spends his time in securing the favor of the natural 
force which, as he believes, will bring him prosperity of the kind 
he desires. It will do “signs and wonders” which he can perceive and 
appreciate—will gain for him wealth, or social eminence, or political 
success, or bodily enjoyment. But the power on which all such 
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forces depend, and which contests and overrules them all, cannot 
be seen or felt or heard. God seems, even if He exists, to be far 
off, and has apparently nothing to do with the things men care for: 
He may therefore be safely disregarded; and the gods to be con- 
sidered and obeyed are those who will reward their devotees with 
the things of sense, and will punish any neglect by some loss of 
money or influence or bodily comfort. The savage brings the 
body of his slain enemy as an offering to his god; the civilized 
heathen offers his own soul, with all its varied powers, its vast 
possibilities, its capacity for the attainment of truth, and the enjoy- 
ment of spiritual delight, and slays it that he may devote himself 
entirely to some worldly object, which as often as not he fails to 
attain, and which when attained utterly fails to satisfy him. 

(c) This is no mere hackneyed and fanciful comparison, but a 
fact. Man at his creation was raised to the supernatural order, 
and in consequence he cannot be satisfied with the life of nature, 
but must be always striving after the latitude for which he is 
intended. But he is free, and must choose his own way of seeking 
the satisfaction of his exalted nature. He may look for it in God, 
where alone it is to be found, or in the things of the senses and 
the world. But a devotion and an ideal of some sort he must have, 
high or low, good or bad; he must inevitably be reaching out towards 
something he has not yet attained, towards some ideal, however 
poor and unworthy, the realization of which will make him some- 
thing that as yet he is not. That is to say, everyone must by 
necessity have a religion of some sort, in the strictest and most 
literal sense ; he must obey some law and acknowledge some power: 
and if the law is the law of his mere animal life, and the power 
is no more than some social convention or economical principle 
—whether his mind is set on wealth, or only on a competence, or on 
sensual indulgence, or only on the preservation of his health, he is 
still obeying the necessity of his nature and practicing what is in 
fact a religion, no less truly than the man whose soul is athirst 
for God and for whom by compassion the world and all it can give 
is nothing. But he “worships and serves the creature more than 
the Creator.” 

2. (a) Now the ruler in the Gospel was in process of emancipa- 
tion from the dominion of the senses. He believed that our Lord 
had power to heal; but he supposed that the power could only be 
exerted through our Lord’s human body, since that was its only 
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visible source. “Come down before that my son die”. His son must be 
cured, he thought, by some visible and tangible means: our Lord 
must go to the place where the dying boy lay, and He must actually 
touch him, if He was to do anything for him: some physical means 
must be used, like Aaron’s rod, or the cloak of Elias, or the embrace 
of Eliseus which gave life to the dead child. The ruler had yet to 
learn what faith is; he had yet to rise out of the bondage of earth 
and of sense, and see with the eye of the soul the invisible, all- 
pervading and yet ali-transcending presence of God; to understand 
that the divine power that was in Christ, to which all creation owes 
its being, and on which the whole universe depends, is itself de- 
pendent on no earthly thing. His senses told him of the Carpenter’s 
Son, the marvelous teacher, the doer of wonderful things. But he 
had to learn to believe that He who now lived among men in the 
body of His humility was at the same time the Creator and Ruler 
of the world, who was in heaven even while He walked on earth, 
and whose absolute dominion extended “beyond the shining of the 
farthest star.” 

(b) This faith is what we all need: unhappily it is what many are 
still without. It depends not on “signs and wonders” that can be 
seen, but on the divine revelation by which we learn to rise above 
all earthly and temporal things and to know the invisible and eternal. 
And faith, it must be remembered, is a perfectly reasonable thing. 
We have better evidence, if we choose to consider it, for the truth 
of divine revelation than for any of the beliefs which are common 
to all civilized people, and which no one now thinks of questioning. 
We all believe quite readily in the wonderful things that experts tell 
us of ether, atoms, electrons, the properties of radium—of the 
history of the human race, and the formation of geological strata— 
of hypnotism and the action of the nerves and of the mind, and a 
hundred other matters that we know nothing about except what 
we are told on the authority of experts. But the mysteries of the 
Faith are far more credible in themselves than the marvels which 
men have discovered in nature, and they are commended to us by 
an authority infinitely more trustworthy than that of any human 
discoverer. But of what use is reasonableness to people who 
refuse to reason? Men who, like animals, recognize only what 
they can see and touch and taste may be impressed by visible “signs 
and wonders.” But they cannot believe God’s truth until they are 
willing to be led into a higher region, where they may “walk by 
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faith and not by sight.” “Sign wonders” belong to the lower 
sphere—to the world of sense in which we have to be proved and 
tried. They have their uses: but they are only intended to help us 
upward from the visible to the invisible, from the shadow to the 
substance, from the temporal to the eternal. 

(c) We, my brethren, by the mercy of God, have the Faith: we 
are conscious of that invisible world which surrounds us, and in 
which alone there is true and abiding reality. We have some ex- 
perience of the mighty influence that, in the midst of the shifting 
appearances of this transitory world, is moulding and shaping the 
character of ali who are willing into that likeness of our Lord 
which alone can fit them for the joys of the divine vision hereafter. 
We know that the events of our earthly life are nothing but the 
instruments by means of which God chooses to do His work in us— 
to exercise and test and strengthen the powers with which He has 
endowed us for His service; that when they have served their 
supernatural purpose they will cease and be as nothing. We are 
made for God and for eternity, and our life on earth is but our 
short preparation for that which is to come—an endless life of 
joy or misery, according to our state when we come to die. It is 
an immense blessing that God has given us, and one that we can 
never over-value. Faith is the key to all the problems of the 
world; it is the only sure way to peace and happiness in this 
world, as well as in the next, and the only unfailing source of 
strength and confidence in the battle of life—it is “the victory that 
overcometh the world.” -For it is by faith that we “see the in- 
visible,” and so are set free at once from the groundless anxieties 
and the futile hopes of those for whom the visible world is all. 
The world is always finding out new remedies for its own diseases, 
and expects that each in turn is to bring about the deliverance it 
longs for. Fresh forms of government, resolutions, new laws and 
customs—education, sanitation, international associations, peace 
conferences, the progress of natural science—we have seen them 
all end in an orgy of bloodshed and devastation such as the world 
in less educated and less “advanced” days had never known. It must - 
be so to the end. It is the invisible soul that is man’s true self; 
and he can be transformed and elevated above his fallen nature 
only by the invisible grace of God. The influences which things 
may bring to bear on men’s bodies can never affect their true 
selves. However greatly circumstances may change the mode of 
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expression by which men’s characters reveal themselves, their 
characters can be altered by no outward things whatever, but only 
by the grace which works from within. We, who have daily access 
to the source of grace, should be able to see the elements of life in 
their true perspective: to perceive the true values of the earthly 
things which pass away, and the “spiritual things” which are “spir- 
itually discerned” and lost forever. 

But we must remember that we are living in a fallen world; that 
the life of the senses is a necessary part of our experience, and that 
the devil is always trying to invert the true order of things, and 
put the sensual before the spiritual in our minds, as he did in the 
minds of our first parents. It is not always easy to remember, in 
the stress and strain of daily life, that it is the things of God and 
of the soul that matter—that we must “seek them first,” if we 
want to pass successfully through our time of trial. The devil 
does not by any means ask us all to get rid of our religion alto- 
gether: he will be quite content if we put God second, and the 
world first. For that is really the same thing as renouncing God; 
He cannot be second; by His divine nature He is first; and not 
only first, but without competitors. For He alone exists of Him- 
self ; all else in the universe depends on Him, and apart from Him 
would be literally and strictly nothing. Therefore He must be 
first in our minds, or He is nowhere in them; the God whom we 
can put in the second place is not really God at all, but a mere 
fiction of our imagination, an idol that we construct for ourselves, 
and that corresponds to nothing real. Small wonder if such a God 
has no power to help us. A God who can be made use of on special 
occasions—at a mission, or in times of difficulty or danger or 
sorrow—and safely forgotten or neglected at ordinary times, sim- 
ply does not exist: he is as fictitious as any of the imaginary deities 
of paganism. 

3. (a) Let us try then always to keep in mind who and what 
God really is, and give Him the place in our hearts that is rightly 
His. Let us not look for “signs and wonders” as the evidence of 
His presence, but see Him as what He is—the Creator and preserver 
of all things, who governs the world by His constant providence, 
and His Church by supernatural grace. 

(b) Then we shall not expect, as some do, that God will neces- 
sarily reward our love and faith with worldly gifts: what worldly 
benefits did our Blessed Lady receive, or the Apostles, or the innu- 
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merable saints who have come after them, in return for their de- 
votion? They had little enough of this world’s advantages; they 
were called, not to enjoy the good things of this life but to “endure, 
as seeing Him that is invisible.” Our vocation is in all essentials 
the same as theirs. God does indeed answer our prayers, but not 
with “signs and wonders”; He has foreseen our prayers from all 
eternity, and the course of divine Providence brings the answer 
that we need. All true prayers are answered, and we are told to 
pray for whatever we want, as children of a kind and loving Father. 
But God answers prayer, not according to the ignorance which often 
prompts it, but according to His own perfect wisdom and goodness ; 
and therefore the answer to our prayers may often be very different 
from what we in our blindness desire. We may pray for the good 
things which Dives in the parable enjoyed. But the answer may 
be the “evil things” as this world counts them, that fell to the lot 
of Lazarus. Nevertheless, they are the answer to our prayer: they 
are what God sees will be really the best for us. Nothing can be 
more stupid, or more self-contradictory, than those who profess 
to be Christians to suppose that the trials and suffering which even 
those whom we consider good men have to bear are contrary to the 
Gospel. Yet many, strangely enough, find it hard to reconcile the 
widespread pain and sorrow of a gigantic war with the existence 
of the God who gave His own Son to die on the Cross, who rewards 
the martyrs with a special crown of glory and who calls all who 
would follow their Saviour to take up the Cross and follow Him. 

Nor is it only in regard to material things that we may be misled 
by worldly imaginations and desires. Man’s life on earth is a con- 
flict, not only with the outward troubles and difficulties of the 
world, but also with the invisible enemies of our souls. ‘We wrestle 
not against flesh and blood’: it is an inward and invisible, as well 
as an outward and visible struggle, that is to earn our final reward. 
We all know it well enough: and yet we complain if things are not 
made easy for us—if temptations do not yield to our mere wish to 
overcome them; or if we are not always enjoying the sweets of 
the spiritual life. We want “signs and wonders”; victories without 
a conflict, the joys of heaven without the capacity for them, which 
belongs only to the “clean of heart.” “Thou wouldst have already 
thy liberty and thy glory of the children of God,” says the Imitation 
of Christ; “already thou wouldst enjoy the everlasting home and 
the abundant delights of the heavenly country. But the time for 
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these is not yet; now it is another time—the time of warfare and 
of labor and of trial.” 

(c) God’s presence and power are manifested in the regular 
fulfilment of His laws, natural and supernatural, and in the gift 
of faith by which our reason is enabled to know Him certainly 
as the lawgiver. We have no right, or reason, to expect Him 
to set aside those laws in our favor, whenever we may happen 
to wish it. On the contrary, we can begin to appreciate the 
true charm and beauty of the visible world only when we have 
learned to regard it as what it really is—the vesture of God, which 
makes Him known to our hearts and minds, even while it hides 
Him from our bodily sight; the sphere in which He manifests His 
wisdom and power and love; in which, as Paul tells us, “His invisi- 
ble things are closely seen, being understood by the things that are 
made; His eternal power also and divinity.” The world, as it is 
now, is indeed not without its terrors as well as its beauties: life 
abounds in tragedy as well as in joy. But so we are reminded—as 
we need constantly be reminded—that God is a just and stern 
judge, as well as a loving and beneficent Father; and so He speaks 
to us by outward things in warning as well as in consolation. 

In a word, we must trust our Lord entirely, whatever the way 
may be by which He leads us: whether extraordinary or commonr- 
place, whether glad or sorrowful, that way is the right one for us, 
and the best. His wisdom and goodness cannot fail us, so long as 
we are trying, with whatever imperfections, to do His will before 
everything. Here we must “walk by faith and not by sight”; but 
sight is easily deceived, and faith alone can give us the absolute 
certainty we need. Our Lord’s blessing is reserved for those “who 
have not seen, and have believed”; and it is they who, when the time 


of probation is over, will “see the King in His beauty,” in the far-off 
land. 
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RECEPTION OF NOVICES AT CORNWELLS 


SERMON BY THE REV. W. F. STADELMAN, C. S. SP. 


“Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldst not: but a body Thou hast fitted to 
me. Holocausts for sin did not please Thee. Then said I: ‘Behold I come; 
in the head of the book it is written of me: that I should do Thy will, O 
God.”—Hebrews x, 5-7. 

It is the moral virtue of religion that gives life and value to our 
worship of the Creator. The deeper our devotion, the sublimer our 
worship. The grandest act of religion—consequently the sublimest 
form of worship—is sacrifice. By sacrifice we proclaim before the 
visible and invisible world our dependence on God as creatures and 
our sincere return to Him as prodigals. 

After picking out what is true and good in patriarchal worship 
and after examining the ritualism and symbolism of the Jewish 
sacrifices, which were ordained by God, we find three fundamental 
facts—three truths that merit serious study and consideration. What 
might these features be? 

The first is the practice of substitution. By breaking the law 
seriously, man forfeits his life, because. he ceases to realize the end 
of his creation. But God wants not the death of the sinner, but 
that he live, and so there came into existence the practice of substi- 
tution. Four hundred years before Jehovah revealed Himself and 
gave Himself and gave His commandments on trembling Sinai, an 
aged man was laboriously ascending the mount which on that occa- 
sion received the name by which it is still known, Moriah, which 
in Hebrew signifies “The Lord Seeth.” He mounted in compliance 
with a divine order to sacrifice what was nearest to him, his dearly 
beloved son. At the tragic moment when Abraham raised the 
sacrificial knife over Isaac, Jehovah intervened and spared the boy 
and substituted a ram to be slaughtered in his place. The intention 
and readiness of the patriarch to give up what he loved most con- 
stituted the soul, the value of that offering. “Because thou hast 
done this thing, and hast not.spared thy only begotten son, for My 
sake, I will bless thee and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven and as the sand that is by the seashore” (Gen. xxii, 16). 

Substitution was inspired and approved of by God. But it was 
to carry with it a real privation, a real pain, a real sacrifice. In the 
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Mosaic code of worship the victims had to be perfect and sound, 
the best of their kind. They were animals, moreover, that, by habit, 
instinct and constitution were close and useful to man—his mute, 
pathetic servants, the ox, the sheep, the dove—domestic animals 
that by nature were intended to nourish, to clothe and to rejoice 
their master. 

When offered as a holocaust or as a peace offering in thanksgiving, 
their owner led them to the door of the tabernacle and raised his 
hand over them to indicate their vicarious character and their role 
of substitutes, and their blood, after they were slain, was poured 
out on the altar as the essence and substantial form of life. “I 
have given it to you,” said Jehovah, “that you may make atonement 
with it upon the altar for your souls, and the blood may be for an 
expiation of the soul” (Levit. xvii, 11). 

A second undeniable truth that we find associated with the sacri- 
fices of old was the belief that they produced and maintained a 
covenant between the appeased Deity and the repentant creatures. 
Covenant, as its derivation—(con-venire)—shows, means an agree- 
ment, an understanding, a coming together of two persons. In the 
opinion of the primitives, this effect produced a kind of kinship 
with the Deity. We find this belief even in the system of Totemism 
as practised in our own day by the Vancouver Island Indians. 

In the case of the Mosaic sacrifices, this effect was dogmatic. 
You will recall how, at the promulgation of the law, Moses took of 
the victimal blood and poured some on the altar and some on the 
300k of the Covenant, and after he had read the articles of the 
law to the people and they had unanimously professed their accept- 
ance, Moses sprinkled the rest of the blood on the people and said: 
“This is the blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made with 
you concerning all these things” (Exodus xxiv, 4-8). Then Jehovah 
said: “They shall make Me a sanctuary and I will dwell in the 
midst of them” (Exod. xxv, 8). That private and individual 
sacrifices renewed and strengthened this contract, or covenant, 
between Jehovah and him who offered it was never doubted by the 
devout Hebrew. “If you will hear My voice and keep My covenant, 
you shall be My peculiar possession above all people” (Exod. 
ax, 5). 

The third great truth in connection with ancient sacrifice was 
the fact that substitution and covenant were combined or synthesized 
in the rite of communion. In general, communion—or the partaking 
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of the victim—formed an integral factor of sacrifice. The part 
consumed by fire, or spilt out (as in the case of blood), was consid- 
ered as accepted by the Deity. On sundry occasions God actually 
sent fire from heaven, as in the case of Gideon, Elias, David and 
Solomon. Of that which remained, at least in many cases, the 
priest and those who offered the sacrifice, partook, as of something 
holy and sanctified. 

Adding to this the value, the qualities and the selection of the vic- 
tims, and especially the significance of the ritual employed in their 
offering, all of which—in some measure—was indicative of man’s 
moral union with the victim, we arrive at the conclusion that com- 
munion, which combined substitution and covenant, was the official 
and concrete sign of divine and human reconciliation, the seal of 
readjusted relationships, the guarantee on the part of the Deity of 
an additional and assured lease of life to the creature. In a word, 
it was the restoration of order and peace and friendship. 

Limiting ourselves to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law and ac- 
knowledging freely their magnificence and sublimity, we are bound 
nevertheless to admit that they were but “patterns of heavenly 
things” (Hebrews ix, 23) :“‘a shadow of the good things to come” 
(Hebrews x, 1). They did not—they could not—satisfy the out- 
raged Majesty of God fully. “Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldst 
not: but a body Thou hast fitted to me. Holocausts for sin did not 
please Thee. Then said I: ‘Behold I come: in the head of the book 
it is written of me: that I should do Thy will, O God’” (Heb. x, 
5-7). 

That the assuming of human nature by the Word in the Incarna- 
tion was the ordination of Jesus Christ to the Eternal Priesthood, 
that in His capacity of Redeemer and Priest-Victim He replaced 
the insubstantial oblations and holocausts of the former dispensation 
by His own adorable Self, that He gave His Most Sacred Body and 
Blood along with His Soul and Divinity for the life of the world, 
that, prompted by love that knows no limit, He ordained the con- 
tinuation of His Eucharistic immolation on our altars in commem- 
oration of Him, that on Calvary He destroyed the writing that was 
against us and sealed with His Precious Blood the new and ever- 
lasting Testament—in a word that He realized in Himself in an 
eminent degree substitution, covenant and communion, these mar- 
velous, these wonderfully encouraging and elevating truths are 
well known to you—-they have formed the sweet burden of your 
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studies, your instructions, your meditations in the past. We 
shall not linger over their consideration, though sweet and profit- 
able it would be, but we pass on to examine in what way you, His 
chosen twelve, are to associate yourselves with Him during your 
novitiate so as to form yourselves, under the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, into victim-saviours of souls. 

Writing to the Colossians (i, 24) St. Paul says: “I fill up those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, for 
His body, which is the Church.” In this seemingly exaggerated 
declaration the apostle states a principle which no missionary can 
ignore. To understand it, consider the circumstances under which 
it was uttered. It was during his first captivity in Rome, some 
time between A. D. 61 and 63. He was waiting to appear before 
the Emperor. He was handcuffed, according to custom, to a soldier 
of the Praetorian Guard. During those long and weary days he 
thought of his converts, he prayed and suffered for them. But his 
charity was not limited to his own. His charity and sympathy, like 
the Church, were catholic and universal. The Colossians had been 
evangelized by Epaphras, his disciple. These, too, he would 
strengthen and benefit. So he sent these Phrygians a letter, full 
of unction and instruction, and offered up for them his sufferings 
and afflictions. “TI fill up those things that are wanting of the suffer- 
ings of Christ in my flesh for His body, which is the Church.” Any 
one that takes the trouble of reading this passage in the language 
in which he wrote it will find that the Greek (antanaplero) signifies, 
not simply, “I fill up,” but “I fill up in my turn.” This is a little de- 
tail which I would emphasize, “in my turn.” St. Paul, remembering 
that the Head suffered to redeem the members and that the members 
must suffer for those who are not yet incorporated or who lack 
courage and resolution, said virtually: “I, Paul, a prisoner for the 
Gospel, suffer now, in my turn, for you an ample application of the 
priceless merits of Christ. I now, in my turn, do for you what 
others, in ages to come, must do for the souls entrusted to their 
evangelization.” 

To the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament the Church has confided 
the evangelization and conversion of the Indian and colored races 
of this country. You will accomplish this trust most gloriously if, 
in imitation of St. Paul, you offer yourselves as victims for these 
peoples and merit for them the gift of faith and perseverance by 
being substitute, covenant and communion, in their regard. Of all 
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. divine things the divinest is to co-operate in the salvation of souls. 
It is your privilege to do so even now. And you will actually do 
so in proportion as you develop Christ in yourselves. “He humbled 
himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the death of the cross” 
(Philip ii, 8). At the close of your novitiate you will seal your 
consecration to God by taking the vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. Obedience, though enumerated in the last place, is fore- 
most in importance, so much so that some religious—in days past— 
took the vow of obedience only. It seems to me that my text in- 
sinuates this very virtue. Instead of the phrase—‘‘a body Thou hast 
fitted to me,”’ David, in a parallel passage, says: “Thou hast pierced 
ears for me” (Psalms xxxix, 7). The ear in symbolism is the 
received emblem of obedience. When David makes the Messiah 
say : “Thou hast pierced ears for me,” it is to indicate that obedience 
was to be His foremost virtue. That His obedience was to be 
marvelously prompt and unconditional may be gathered from the 
qualification “pierced.” Bond-servants in the Old Law had their 
ears pierced as a sign of absolute subjection and dependence. The 
hidden lesson contained in this metaphor is revealed and confirmed 
by the rest of the text, “Then, said I: Behold, I come: in the head 
of the book it is written of me: that I should do Thy will, O God.” 

In conclusion, let me congratulate those who shall presently make 
their first offering. We read in St. Luke (vi, 13): “And when day 
was come—(Our Lord had spent all the previous night upon a 
mountain, in prayer and union with His Father)—“And when day 
was come, He called unto Him His disciples, and He chose twelve 
of them.” Who can describe the joy that must have filled the hearts 
of those beloved of Our Lord? I wish you, the chosen twelve of 
you, some of the joy that inundated the Heart of our Lord at the mo- 
ment of the Incarnation. No mortal can ever fathom the depth of 
joy and jubilee that prompted those words: “Then, said I, behold I 
come.” I wish you some of His exultation—His triumphant joy. 
Let there be no cloud in your souls to-day. Be joyous with the joy 
that is born of sacrifice. May the joy of this day never diminish. 
May it grow with your growth, fanned by the Divine Spirit. May 
it bloom and blossom ever more and more. May it be the daily 
companion of your apostolic pilgrimage until it bursts into the 
happiness of Paradise. 

I recall seeing a picture of the Crucifixion, in which instead of 
the conventional figures at the foot of the Cross, the artist repre- 
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sented a semicircle of hands—hands limp and dull, hands rude 
and coarse, hands gnarled and knotted, hands seamed and calloused. 
They were the hands of the world’s poor, raised in appeal to the 
Crucified, their only Hope. 

If considered attentively, the Saviour’s eyes, bedimmed with blood 
and tears, added unspeakable pathos and sympathy to His parted 
lips—lips curled with thirst and pain, that seemed to cry: “Take 
courage: I die for you!” 

My friends, had it been my privilege to design that picture, I 
would have tinted those hands with carmine and ebony, and made 
them hands of the Indian and colored races imploring the applica- 
tion of His merits to their neglected souls. And I would have 
painted on His sacred lips the words: “For these, too, I die!” 

Of you, devout friends on the other side of the rail, I would ask, 
might it not be that Jesus is calling some of you, too, to aid in this 
divine work? If so, will you be less generous than the twelve who 
make their first offering this afternoon? Surely not. What can 
compare with such a vocation! Nothing more sublime! Nothing 
so divine. Remember they who become learned in the law unto 
their own sanctification, and they who teach the truth to others, for 
all eternity as stars shall shine. 
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BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 
XI. CHARACTERISTICS OF A TRUE CONSCIENCE 


A true conscience strives to the end: union with Christ. The means it 
uses to that end: humble and constant obedierice to the voice of Christ; and 
its help lies in prayer. 


As we have seen it is not everyone who looks within his soul for 
spiritual direction that finds God there. Men speak of obeying 
their conscience when in reality they are but following an ideal of 
their own—the “Inner Light,” a man-made system of ethics, or a 
code of moral principles of their own devising. This, though a 
good deal better than what we have called “Evolutionist Morality” 
—drifting with the crowd, bears no resemblance to that conscience 
in which the Apostle found his glory. And the proof lies in the 
different effects produced in the soul. Acting up to a system, as 
Newman has told us, tends to spiritual pride; or, as Chesterton 
characteristically puts it, “that Mr. Jones shall worship the god 
within turns out eventually to mean that Mr. Jones shall worship 
Mr. Jones.” Whereas following conscience in the Apostle’s sense, 
keeps a man truly humble. The Apostle’s glory is not the smug 
self-satisfaction of those who flatter themselves they have attained 
their ideal, who look upon themselves as just and despise others. 
No, but simply this: the assurance that he is doing what he can 
to obey Christ living within him. Jesus reigns in his heart, and the 
one desire of the great Apostle is to have no will of his own, but 
follow in simplicity and sincerity the inspirations of the Spirit of 
Jesus. He has no time to reflect on his success, his one happiness 
and glory is that he is not disobedient. “Brethren, I do not count 
myself to have apprehended. But one thing I do, forgetting the 
things that are behind and stretching forth myself to those that are 
before. I press towards the mark, to the prize of the supernal 
vocation of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil. iii, 13). 

The prize—the goal he is striving for—is to become like to his 
divine Model: “Those whom he predestinated he made conformable 
to become like to the image of his son” (Rom. viii, 29). That is his 
vocation. He can never hope to succeed fully in this life. He can 
never count on apprehending. “But he can press forward. He can 
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strive after a more and more exact fulfilment of the wishes of the 
Lord,” who is working in him, “to will and to do according to his 
good pleasure” (Phil. ii, 13) until he can with humble confidence 
proclaim: “I live, now not I but Christ liveth in me, and that 
I live now in the flesh I live in the faith of the Son of God who 
loved me and delivered himself for me” (Gal. ii, 29). 

Such is the nature of the conscience that was the glory of the 
Apostle. It bore testimony to him that the end of his spiritual 
striving was to become Christlike: that the means he used was a life 
in obedience to the inspiration of Christ whom he had not seen in 
the flesh but whom he had learned first by Faith from the preach- 
ing of Ananias. And finally that the help given him to carry out 
this great work was the grace he received from that same Jesus, 
who, being man, had given him the example, and, being God, had 
come to dwell with him that He might endow him with power to do 
His will. 

The virgin birth, the authenticity of some of the miracles, the 
bodily Resurrection, these nowadays are moot points which strict 
orthodoxy may legitimately doubt. There is in the Church of 
England apparently no authority strong enough to uphold the very 
dogmas that should guard Christ’s divinity. “Save me, O Lord, 
for there is now no saint: truths are decayed from among the 
children of men” (Ps. 11). The necessity for an Infallible Teacher 
we shall consider fully later on. I refer to it here merely as it 
affects our conscience. Just as Ananias had to instruct St. Paul 
that he might subsequently live by the faith of the Son of God, so 
nowadays some one speaking with the authority of Christ must in- 
struct us unless the truths of faith are to die out amongst us. We 
cannot live by Faith, we cannot hope to be imitators of St. Paul as 
he was of Christ, unless we have an unshaken belief in Christ’s 
Divinity. For without that, Christ, though the holiest and greatest 
of men would be no more than man, and His life would have no 
other than human influence upon us. 

The end St. Paul’s conscience urged him to strive for was, as we 
have seen: Union with Christ; the means: Obedience; the help or 
the resource—the Power of God living within him. Take away the 
Divinity of Christ, make Him only the greatest of men, and all 
these marks of a true conscience become impossible. For then the 
end becomes of this earth—earthy. We no longer aim at union 
with Christ. We desire to be sublime, and “to leave footprints on 
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the sands of time.” True, St. Paul and the saints did lead lives that 
were sublime—but they did not aim at that. They cared very little 
what posterity thought of their footprints. They were pilgrims 
and strangers upon earth. They had not here a lasting city. And, 
consequently, they paid little heed to what men thought of them. 
“To me it is a very small thing to be judged by you or by man’s 
day,” says St. Paul (1 Cor. iv). And again: “If I yet pleased men 
I should not be the servant of Christ” (Gal. i, 10). And, again: 
“If in this life only we have hope in Christ we are of all men the 
most miserable” (1 Cor. i, 15, 19). 

Clearly then, to be thought sublime or to leave flattering foot- 
prints of their career, did not enter largely into the programme of 
the saints. This was the cry of the psalmist: “For what have I 
in Heaven and besides Thee what do I desire upon earth—Thou 
art the God of my heart and the God that’s my portion forever” 
(Ixxii, 25). 

Our own Blessed Thomas More furnished us with a most striking 
and interesting example of how a conscience formed on the belief 
in Christ’s Divinity not only does not seek sublimity or footprints, 
but positively despises it all. Endowed with every gift of mind 
and heart that could command esteem or ensure affection, he rose 
easily and speedily to the topmost rung of the ladder of fame. 
The favorite friend and trusted counsellor of his king, when that 
king really was the defender of the Faith, nothing was wanting to 
his sublimity or his chance of renowned footprints. Then sud- 
denly all was changed. He is asked to take an oath his conscience 
forbids him to take. It was a difficult matter. It had taken him 
seven long years of deep and continual study to make sure of the 
true mind of the Church; but at last he had satisfied himself, and 
when the oath was presented he refused it. He knew what his 
refusal meant. He would be tumbled from his high perch, his goods 
would be seized, his honors sequestrated, his family beggared, and 
then imprisonment; a mock trial, and the block. Yet he faltered 
not: “Since nothing is impossible,” he-tells his daughter, “I forgot 
not in this matter the counsel of Christ in the gospel, that ere I 
should begin to build this castle for the safeguard of my own soul, I 
should sit and reckon what the charge would be. I counted full 
surely many a restless night while my wife slept, and thought I 
slept, too, what peril were possible to fall me, and in devising I had 
a full heavy heart. But yet I thank our Lord, for all that, I never 
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thought to change though the very uttermost should happen to me 
that my fear ran upon.” 

Here is a man who believes in the divinity of Christ. Had his 
conscience not looked higher than this world, and been satisfied 
with the goodwill of men and the honors of history, he had been 
iike so many holy and learned men around him, content to swear. 
But he sought, as St. Paul did, for Union with Christ. Being God 
Christ was his reward exceeding great, who had told him that did 
he love father or mother, or wife and children, or brethren, more 
than Him, he was not worthy of Him. 

Union with Christ, then, is the prize—the goal—to which they 
press forward who believe in Christ’s divinity. Those who do not 
are content with making their lives sublime and leaving “footprints 
on the sands of time.” That is the first difference. We go on now 
to the second. 

If Christ is not God, then His life, like that of other men, reminds 
us we can make our lives sublime, etc. There is no command about 
it. It just reminds us, not even any importunate urging. A man 
looks into the life of Christ, and considers what there is that will 
suit him. Some of His ethical teaching he would doubtless receive 
with approval, but here and there he would think it incumbent on 
him to draw the line. What was well enough, he would probably 
tell you, for the peasants and fisher folk of Galilee, 2000 years ago, 
could hardly be expected to suit a city man in London to-day. In 
other words, though he professes to be a follower of Christ, he 
makes not the slightest effort to obey Christ. Instead of conform- 
ing his views and sentiments to those of Christ, his endeavor is to 
twist Christ’s into line with his own. It is his ideal, not Christ’s, 
to which he is pressing forward. Practically he is unconsciously, 
perhaps, practising the doctrine of the ”Inner Light”; and, if he 
succeeds therein, he becomes not grateful to God but inordinately 
proud of himself. Such a spirit is quite alien to a true follower of 
Christ; that is to one who follows Christ as the God-made-man. 
Who accepts His divinity, for him Jesus is the infallible guide— 
His counsel to us endureth forever, and the thoughts of his heart 
to all generations (Ps. xxxii). His example is still adequate. His 
life is still the best. Divine Wisdom chose that life, and Jesus 
led it as the best for man for all time. “I am the Way, the Truth 
and the Life” (John xiv, 6). To those who accept Christ’s divinity 
those words have the force of a command. Unless we go that Way, 
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and accept that Truth, and lead that Life, we are not conformable 
to the image of His Son, and cannot hope to find ourselves amongst 
the number of the predestined (Rom. viii, 29). 

In spite of much sublimity and historical footprints, there is 
the terrible risk of hearing those words: “Amen, Amen, I say to 
you, I know you not” (Matt. xxv, 12). Nor are we to sup- 
pose that it is meant that we are to do the work ourselves. That 
we are, so to speak, of our own power to square our conduct 
with that of One who lived and died so many hundred years 
ago, Christ in reality does the work for us. He is not dead. 
Being God, “He rose again for our justification” (Rom. iv, 
25). We are justified by Faith; so He has risen and come 
to dwell in our heart to help us to live that life of Faith that will 
justify us. It consists simply in obeying His inspirations. We 
become obedient in life and death to Him who became obedient 
unto death for us. “That I live in the flesh I live by the Faith of the 
Son of God—who loved me and delivered himself for me” (Gal. 
ii, 29). Here, then, is the second characteristic of a good con- 
science: its entire obedience to the voice of God. There is no room 
for pride in such a disposition. There is room only for fear that 
the inspiration of Christ should be slighted. It was this that kept 
such saints as St. Francis and St. Philip in continued humility. 
“Work out your salvation in fear and trembling—for it is the Lord 
that worketh in you to will and to do according to his good pleasure” 
(Phil. ii, 13). But it was their belief that conscience was the voice 
of God living within their souls that gave strength, too, to the 
saints to stand firmly against the whole world. Blessed Thomas 
More again furnishes us with an example on this point. He was 
brave to face death on his own account, but what cut him to the 
soul was that he was bringing ruin and affliction on those he dearly 
loved, and that without being able to give them the reasons that 
might have convinced them that he was but following his con- 
science in doing so. They shared the general suspicion that his 
firmness was not free from obstinacy. And so his wife, whom 
Roper calls “a simple ignorant woman and somewhat worldly, too,” 
thus speaks to him when she visited him in the Tower: “What a 
good year: Mr. More, I marvel that you, that hitherto have been 
taken for a wise man, will now so play the fool to lie here in this 
close filthy prison and be content thus to be shut up among mice 
and rats, when you might be abroad at your liberty and with the 
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favor and good will both of the king and his council, if you would 
but do as all the bishops and best learned of the realm have done. 
And seeing you have at Chelsea a right fair house, yor library, your 
gallery, garden, orchard, and all other necessaries so handsome 
about you, where you might, in the company of me, your wife, your 
children and your household, be merry. I muse what (in God’s 
name) you mean here still thus fondly to tarry.” After he had 
awhile heard her with a cheerful countenance he said unto her: “Ts 
not this house as nigh Heaven as my own?” To whom she, after her 
accustomed homely fashion, not liking such talk, answered: “Twittle 
twattle, twittle twattle.” 

In another interview with his pious and accomplished daughter 
Margaret, there is the same pleading on the woman’s side and the 
same playful evasiveness on his. To her urging that he should take 
the oath because others holy and learned had done so, he answers: 
“Verily, daughter, I never intend to pin my soul at another man’s 
back, not even the best man that I know this day living. For I 
know not whither he may hap to carry it.” 

Then, more seriously, “I have refused and do refuse the oath for 
more causes than one.” 

But what those reasons are he cannot tell her. When he noticed 
how sad that made her: “How now, daughter Margaret?” he said to 
her. “What now, Mother Eve? Sit not musing (with some ser- 
pent in your breast) upon some new persuasion to offer Father 
Adam the apple yet once again.” “In good faith, father,” replied 
Margaret, “I can no further go. For since the example of so many 
wise men cannot move you, I see not what to say more, unless I 
should look to persuade you with the same reason that Master 
Harry Pattenson made. (Pattenson was More’s fool, who was 
angry that More should stick at taking the oath when he had 
taken it himself.) “And so,” said Margaret, “have I sworn my- 
self.” At this More laughed and said: “That word was like Eve, 
too, for she offered Adam no worse fruit than she had eaten 
herself.” 

But his laughter conceals the poignant suffering of a very tender 
heart. He writes to her afterwards: “All other troubles touched 
me never so near, nor were so grievous unto me, as to see you, my 
well beloved child, in a such vehement piteous manner labor to per- 
suade unto me that thing, wherein I have of pure necessity for 
respect unto my own soul, so often given you so precise an answer 
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before. A deadly grief unto me and much more deadly than to 
hear of mine own death (for the fear thereof, I thank our Lord, 
the fear of hell, the hope of heaven, and the passion of Christ 
daily more and more assuage) is, that I perceive my good son, 
your husband, and you my good daughter, and my good wife and 
mine other good children and innocent friends in great displeasure 
and danger of great harm thereby. The let whereof it lieth not in 
my hand. I can go no further, but commit all to God.” 

Had not More believed he was obeying the voice of the living 
God, how could he have continued in that line of conduct, which in 
distressing those he loved best on earth, caused his beautifully ten- 
der heart such bitter pangs that death would have been for him a wel- 
come relief? Here we see how a conscience formed on the belief 
in Christ’s Divinity does not merely “remind a man” he can make 
his life sublime, but exacts from him an obedience even unto death. 
Now to lead such a life power greater than human is needed. 
God must come to man’s help here, or such work can never be done. 
And that brings me to my third point: the need of the grace of 
God. As they who believe in Christ’s divinity aim higher and lead 
more supernatural lives, so are they helped in their work by the 
strength of the grace of God. Did we not believe in the divinity 
of Christ our aim would not be supernatural and we should need 
no help from God. Were Christ for us no more than the greatest 
of men, His life would remind us we couLp make lives sublime, 
but no more. For that we do not require the grace of God. 
We could gain human applause by human methods, and success 
would warrant our self-congratulation and be no excuse for de- 
spising others. All this is totally opposed to the spirit of Christ. 
“Without me,” He says, “you can do nothing” (John xv, 5). 
And even by His grace we have done all things that are com- 
manded to us, we are not to glory as if we had not “received.” 
We are to remember that of ourselves we are still but “un- 
profitable servants,” and any success is all owing to the grace 
of God. And so, just as the certainty that he was obeying 
the voice of God could alone have warranted blessed Thomas More 
in holding his own opinion against a world not of enemies only, but 
of holy and learned friends as well; so nothing but the conviction 
that his sufficiency to do so was given him by God could have 
secured his perseverance. Had he allowed pride to tempt him to 
self-complacency, or to judge others, God would have left him to 
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himself and he had never won the martyr’s crown. But, thanks 
be to God, we have on record his own most touching acknowledg- 
ment of his entire dependence on the help of God: 

“And finally, Margaret, this wot I very well, that without my 
fault he will not let me be lost. I shall therefore with great hope 
commit myself wholly to him; and if he suffer me for my faults 
to perish, yet shall I thus serve for a praise of his justice. But in 
good faith, Meg, I trust that his tender mercy shall keep my poor 
soul safe and make me commend his mercy. And, therefore, mine 
own good daughter, never trouble thy mind for anything that shall 
happen to me in this world. Nothing can come but what God wills, 
And if anything happen to me that you would be loth, pray to 
God for me, but trouble not yourselves, as I shall full heartily pray 
for us all, that we may meet together once in Heaven, where we 
shall make merry for ever, and never have trouble after.” 

It is this dependence on God, not in word but in deed and in 
truth, that constitutes the essence of all true religion. Our glorious 
martyr here shows us what it really means. That he might reach 
God, he had given up everything: in obedience to conscience he 
had left all. Yet he does not count himself to have apprehended. 
He forgets the past and still stretches himself out to the prize, 
that is to union with God. And even though he might glory that 
he had so far been true to Conscience, yet even that was not thanks 
to his own power but to the grace of God. And if he is still to 
persevere, it is to be simply owing to that grace of God. Thus it 
is then that in spite of all he had done for Christ he is still so 
full of his own sinfulness that he places no reliance upon himself, 
but trusts all to the mercy of God. That is what is meant by 
dependence on God. It is, I say, the essence of all true Religion, 
acknowledging that without God we have nothing and can do 
nothing that is good: and that our only hope of Heaven rests in 
His tender mercy. 

To sum up then. If conscience is to be a guide to our finding 
God, if it is to be what it was to the Apostle, to Blessed Thomas 
More, and to all God’s saints, we must have no hesitation about 
the Divinity of Christ. That is the fatal cause of so much make- 
believe and pretence in England’s religion to-day. Men, though 
they call themselves Christians, sneer at supernatural aims as un- 
practical, they are content with respectability, gaining the esteem of 
their friends in life, and securing a good name for themselves after 
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death. They speak with approval of Christ, but they do not engage 
always to obey Christ. And, lastly, they feel no heed of the help 
of Christ and so no need of prayer too. Practically, such men have 
ceased to be Christians. Their spiritual life, in its end, its method 
and its resource, is in flat contradiction to one modelled on belief 
in the Divinity of Christ. We can have none of it. Here then we 
see the proper end of the Christian: to make our wills which God 
has left so mysteriously free, one with the will of Christ; the true 
method: continuous obedience to God, whose face we cannot see 
but whom Faith has revealed to us; and, the right resource: for 
our hearts are magnificently raised to Him who, whilst He is the 
Strong Son of God and has therefore infinite power to help us, 
is at the same time Immortal love, who, to prove His longing to 
save us, has delivered Himself up for us all. 
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CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLVIII. Reasons AGAainst Mrxep MARRIAGES. III. 


My dear Children of Mary :—A priest having charge of a number 
of missions was asked why he did not build a church in one of them, 
a town of considerable size where he was accustomed to say Mass 
twice a month. He replied: “I have two good reasons that prevent 
me from building a church in that town, although I would gladly 
do so. One reason is that most of the parishioners there are Catholic 
women who married Protestant men. Their financial support of 
the church amounts to practically nothing. One must be glad these 
women come to church at all. The other reason is they either have 
no children or those that have any let them go to Protestant services 
rather than mine, because I cannot offer them the inducements of 
picture shows, Sunday School picnics, and the like. I have in 
another place a very poor mission of but a dozen families; but 
I rather go there where I see at least a good will than to that mixed 
marriage town.” 

Hundreds of priests could tell a similar tale. 

Who builds our churches, and schools, and hospitals and orphan 
asylums, and convents? Not the Catholic women of Protestant 
husbands. If we had to depend largely upon their support we 
could not build a single church or school. Where would be children 
for our Catholic schools if we had to depend upon mixed marriages? 
Alas, the children of most such marriages are not seen in Catholic 
churches or schools. 

I know of a little country town in the state of Michigan that 
counts about a hundred and fifty families. In that town there are 
two Protestant churches but no Catholic church. Some forty years 
ago some fifteen Catholic families came to live there. About six 
miles from that town there is another settlement, that already in 
those days had a Catholic church and school. Unfortunately the 
children of these fifteen families married into Protestant families, 
and the children were raised as Protestants. The distance of six 
miles, while not too far for the old settlers, was too far for the 
children. 

In the cemetery around the little Catholic church, six miles from 
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that Protestant town, you find the names of the old settlers. You 
will find the same family names in the cemetery of the Protestant 
town, they are the names of the children who became Protestants, 
because they were the children of mixed marriages. 

Of course, when a Protestant wishes to marry a Catholic an 
agreement must be signed that secures to the Catholic party the 
freedom of living up to his or her religious duties. Moreover, the 
Protestant party must promise that all children resulting from the 
marriage will be brought up in the Catholic religion. But, then, 
one can write anything on paper and the paper will never pro- 
test, nor accuse the writer of signing his name to a lie. And 
promises are made very readily. But the keeping of these promises 
is another matter. Before the marriage, a Protestant will agree to 
almost anything; but after the priest has performed the marriage 
these promises are forgotten in too many cases. Then the Protestant 
husband asserts his rights as the head of his family and things must 
go his way. . 

I was a priest for only a few months when I met with the first 
of many examples in my experience as to how such promises of a 
Protestant husband are kept. I was asked to baptize infants at all 
hours of the day. These infants had to be baptized at a time when 
their Protestant fathers were away from home; for were they 
to know of this it would cause much trouble. To keep the peace of 
the family the children had to be brought to the rectory secretly. 
Nor was it always an easy task to bring the child for baptism. The 
Protestant father would sometimes have his own people watch the 
house, for the one reason of preventing the child from being taken 
to church for baptism. And so it happens that in many instances 
these children are not baptized at all. In order to keep her husband 
from quarreling the Catholic wife will submit in silence. Nevertheless 
the promise was made and signed, but what was the good of it? 

It would afford interesting reading to go to any rectory and there 
see the signatures of Protestant husbands who have signed agree- 
ments promising their Catholic wives freedom of going to church 
and of bringing up her children in her holy faith, and then to look 
up the parish census and compare with these agreements the names 
of the baptismal record and the pew-rent register. That would 
tell the story in a very eloquent way. In a vast majority of cases 
these agreements are not lived up to. There are no doubt honorable 
exceptions but the exception proves the rule. 
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In the matter of children I must dwell upon another and quite 
delicate point. I would not touch upon this matter were it not 
important and necessary. Many Protestant husbands are opposed 
to the purpose for which the holy Sacrament of Matrimony was 
instituted. This purpose is to provide for the propagation of man- 
kind and for the temporal and spiritual welfare of the children, 
The Protestant husband may not recognize any obligation to accept 
all the children that God will grant to this couple, and then there will 
be either a life of sin, or else discord and, probably, divorce. 

How then can the Catholic Church be pleased when Catholic 
girls come to be married to Protestants. Can the Catholic Church 
say to such: “It is all the same whom you marry. Of course, the 
divine founder, Jesus Christ, established me to bring salvation to 
all mankind, and to guard your souls from all harm; but if you 
insist on marrying a man who does not believe what I teach, and 
who objects to children, or wants them brought up in his own faith, 
it is all the same to me.” Could the Catholic Church speak in this 
manner and live up to her sacred duty? You know she cannot. 

Mixed marriages, as a rule, do not promote the religious welfare 
of the children resulting from such marriages, and for that reason 
the Church cannot approve of them. 

But even in cases where the children are baptized by a priest, 
their bringing up in the religion of their Catholic mother is not 
always an easy or pleasant task. 

I have known a Protestant father who compelled by force his 
Catholic children to eat meat on Fridays. And I have known cases 
in which Catholic wives and children were brutally abused by the 
Protestant father, whenever they dared to enter a Catholic church. 

Our dear Lord warned the Scribes and Pharisees that their 
children would be their judges. On judgment day the children will 
be the judges of those parents who married against the rules and 
the advice of holy Church, and they will condemn their Catholic 
mothers for having given them a father who caused them to lose 
their holy faith. 





CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XII. CorrEcTION AND PUNISHMENT 


No two children of the same family are alike in disposition and 
temperament. One child will be quick and impulsive, another will 
be deliberate in speech and action. One child may be downright 
lazy, another too eager in work and play. One child will have its 
evil inclination manifest itself in stubbornness, another will be 
inclined to lying. And so we find that children will possess 
one or another of these various dispositions, but no two will be 
alike. 

It is the business of parents, of mothers especially, to study their 
children and to know their various traits or dispositions, that they 
may more successfully train their children to start upon the right 
path. 

As has been said in our previous conference, you must make it 
your object to place your own firm will against the stubbornness of 
your child, that it may learn to obey. The moment you yield, the 
little one feels it is your master, and can command, while you, the 
mother, has to obey. Under no condition should the child ever feel 
that it can subdue your will. That very moment you cease to be 
its teacher and mother. You are no more than a nurse gir! or 
servant, your influence is gone. 

When your child is crying, and it does not cease within a reason- 
able time, provided, there is nothing but stubbornness that causes 
the tears to flow, there is nothing left but to administer a gentle 
chastisement. Such procedure will be necessary only a few times. 
The child has learned the fact that it cannot have its way. 

On the other hand, it is a mistake not to reward obedience by 
some little recognition. If your child has been trained to mind you 
at once, show by your approval that you appreciate this obedience. 
Remember how hard it was for your child to forget its stubbornness, 
and let it see for itself that obedience brings with it reward, just as 
disobedience brings with it punishment. Show the little one some 
favor, and at the same time impress upon the child the fact that 
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the reward you give it is only a slight token of the reward that God 
gives to obedient children. Let the child know that you are pleased 
to see it obey, and that as you love the child more than ever when 
it is obedient, God also is pleased when He sees children obey and 
that He, too, will love them more. Never fail to give all your 
remarks about conduct a religious turn, because that will strengthen 
the child’s idea of God’s presence, justice and love. 

It must, however, by no means be understood that you should 
bribe the child to be obedient. The authority of parents over chil- 
dren is theirs by divine right. It belongs to them as the parents. 
Hence there is no need of buying it from the children. For this 
reason it is never good policy to pay children even for certain work 
they do. Let the little ones first grasp the meaning of reward and 
punishment. That will teach them the value of duty. The sooner 
a child learns the meaning of duty, and that its shirking brings with 
it punishment, the better it will be. The very freedom from punish- 
ment and pain must be an inducement for it to perform its duty. 
For this reason rewards should never be too plentiful, else they will 
lose their meaning. In a battle all the soldiers are brave, even in 
a losing fight, yet not all soldiers receive a medal. If all were to 
receive medals for having valiantly taken part in the battle, the medal 
would soon become valueless. Medals are given only in cases of 
extraordinary heroism, and therefore they are an inducement for 
the soldier to exercise not merely ordinary bravery, which is natural 
and necessary in every soldier, but to perform heroic deeds out of 
the ordinary, deeds that require more than ordinary daring and 
heroism. 

For a similar reason little children should not be rewarded 
excessively for ordinary acts of obedience, because it will cause 
them to overlook the demands of duty. 

Some parents will find that the stubbornness of their children is 
almost unconquerable. There are some children who will yield to 
no inducement. Punish them as much as you will, they will not 
even shed a tear and are as defiant as ever. Such children cannot 
be made to yield under any consideration. Should you then give 
up the struggle and admit that they are your masters? You say 
whipping does not help, arguing is of no avail, what can be done 
to break them of their stubbornness? In such cases there is but 
one remedy. Let them run their heads against the wall, as the 
saying is. Let them severely alone, to see for themselves what 
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their folly may lead them to. Gradually they will probably see for 
themselves that they are unwise, and they will change for the better 
of their own accord. 

A certain farmer had a very stubborn little boy. He was simply 
uncontrollable. Finally the father was advised by the priest to let 
the boy alone. He should tell the boy just once what was to be 
done and then leave him go. The boy once played in the barn and 
it was time for supper. The father had done the chores for the 
evening and told Freddie to come for supper. The boy answered 
he was not yet ready but would come as soon as he felt like it. The 
father said nothing but locked the barn for the night. The boy soon 
was through playing, he was hungry, but nobody came near the 
barn. It grew dark. The boy began pounding at the barn door 
but nobody came to open the door for him. It got to be bed time, 
still nobody came. That night the boy slept on the hay. The next 
morning as the father came to the barn he found the boy crying. 
He asked him whether he was through playing. That was all he 
said. But the boy had done a lot of thinking that night. He went 
to the house. His mother said: “You did play a long time last night. 
We had our breakfast half an hour ago. If you want any you will 
find what is left on the kitchen stove. Help yourself.” 

Freddie had expected sympathy from his mother, but she seemed 
as unconcerned as was the father. He ran his head against the 
wall, so to speak, only once more after that, and then came to under- 
stand that he could not have his own will without suffering for it. 
After that he became a model of obedience. 

If you have stubborn children, give them a chance to run their 
heads against the wall, let them find out for themselves that they 
are hurting themselves by having their own way in everything. It 
will not take them very long to put two and.two together, and then 
you have conquered their stubbornness. Some may be cured more 
quickly than others. Give them all the time they want to learn their 
lesson and remain perfectly unconcerned until they give in. 

Besides stubbornness another evil trait that crops out in your 
little ones, even before they are able to speak, is covetousness. 
The covetous child will want the largest apple, the largest piece of 
cake, and it matters not if there are other children who claim a part. 
A covetous child will overlook the just claims of others to satisfy 
its own craving. 

Covetous children, especially when they are very young, cannot 
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be reasoned with about the evils of selfishness or covetousness, 
What is to be done to stop them from crying when they want some- 
thing you cannot give them? When you think they have cried enough 
and give no signs of letting up give them what you think is best for 
them. Generally this will be a gentle slap. If they want a certain 
toy, or whatever it may be, that you know they cannot have, give 
them something else instead. If they throw that down, they get 
nothing else. 

The very first lesson you must teach your little ones is that they 
cannot have all they see. There are many things you would like 
as well; but your common sense tells you you must do without 
them. Why should you want to teach your little ones a wrong 
lesson? Give them what you intended for them. If they do not 
want that, deprive them of it. When they stop crying, give them the 
same toy or food that you had first intended for them, and which 
they refused before. 

Needless to say it will often hurt you to appear severe, rather 
than generous and tender. You would, however, hurt both the 
child and yourself were you to be indulgent where severity is the 
only proper remedy. 

The thought that you would have brought your children up 
better had you been more severe, will be your greatest punishment 
in later years if you have failed in this matter. Many times you 
must be severe, you must punish, not for the sake of showing your 
authority or of venting your temper, but for the sake of correcting 
the faults of your children. Any punishment that has not as its 
purposes the correction of faults is of course wrong. But you are 
doing your children a favor, for which they can never thank you 
sufficiently if you are severe with them, when the correction of their 
faults demands severity. 





CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXVI. THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN 


It is not enough for fathers and mothers to give life to their 
children; they are bound to train their souls so that the children 
may also be the children of God and heirs of Heaven. 

You who are fully grown and fully instructed in the conditions 
we must observe in order to enter heaven, are obliged to bring 
up your children to walk in the way that God has prescribed for 
all of us. 

The word “training” is used advisedly. Children must be 
trained. Training means the constant care and diligence exer- 
cised by parents for the purpose of leading their children on the 
right path, even before their reason is sufficiently developed to know 
right from wrong. 

One day I met a man, who had the queer idea of letting his 
children do in everything as they liked. They were not to go to 
any church until they would be of age. When they became of age, 
they were to decide what church they would wish to join. The 
children of that man could do exactly as they pleased. When they 
felt like it they came home, they could do and go and come just 
as they pleased. He did not see the necessity of training a child 
whose reasoning faculty was still dormant. If it had not been for 
the sensible mother all the children would have gone wrong. She 
was able to save most of them. 

The arguments of that foolish man might have some weight if 
children knew right from wrong from their birth, and if it were not 
for our weak human nature that finds it easier to do wrong than 
right. This man might have been correct in his reasoning if we 
human beings were self-existing, independent and supreme beings, 
who can make their own laws. As a matter of fact we are neither 
independent nor supreme beings, we cannot make our laws of con- 
duct to suit ourselves, and for our very existence we are dependent 
upon another Being. In fact we are not even allowed to accept of 
the laws of this Supreme Being those we like and discard those 
that do not suit us. Depending upon the Supreme Being, who has 
given us life and existence, we are in duty bound to listen and to 
obey. 
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Whatever we are, whatever we have, we owe to God, and hence, 
as a simple matter of justice, He has certain rights over us. It is 
not for us to determine whether we shall obey God by submitting 
to His laws, as though we were conferring a favor upon God by 
obeying Him. The obedience we owe to God is not in the nature 
of a favor, that we might grant or refuse to God without in any 
way doing injustice to God or ourselves, but in the nature of a 
plain and solemn duty. God can compel us to obey Him much like 
a master compels his slave; but He does not want that kind of 
service from us. He has given us the freedom of choice. Reason 
shows us our relation to God, experience tells us the consequences 
that come from good and evil actions, and the teaching of God 
reveals to us the reward and punishment God has in store. Hence 
good, common sense would tell us that we must not abuse the gift 
of free will. Hence no one expects to be invited to obey the laws 
of God. The state does not invite us by a special invitation to 
obey its laws. As long as we are law-abiding we are not molested; 
but courts and prisons await us if we become guilty of a breach 
of the law. We obey the laws of the land, not so much for fear 
of punishment, but because obeying these laws insures our prosperity 
and national happiness. So, in a similar manner, we obey the laws 
of God not only because He threatens punishment, but because our 
very happiness here and hereafter depend upon our living in con- 
formity to the laws of God. 

What a folly then for a father to permit his children to grow up 
lawless, that they may decide when they are twenty-one what laws 
they are willing to obey. 

No doubt, you have seen trained animals of various kinds. They 
did not train themselves. They had to be compelled to do certain 
things, by a man with a strong will. Whatever will or impulse 
these animals had was overridden by the stronger will of the man. 
Thus these animals in the course of time acquire habits of doing 
some things in a certain way. What we consider marvelous tricks 
of these animals is nothing but the manifestation of certain habits 
which the skill and strong will of the trainer was able to give them. 

The training of, children is done in a similar manner. Whereas 
the animal has no reasoning power and no free will, we do not 
imply that the child is on the same level with the brute. But the 
mind of the child is still dormant, and its will must be developed 
and trained, because before the mind will come to its full develop- 
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ment the will might be used injuriously, and thus the child must 
be made to form habits of doing what is right. 

The careful forming of habits to do what is right and proper, 
is what we call training. Then when in the course of time the 
reasoning faculty awakens, the child adopts by habit that what is 
right, without asking for many arguments. Before the will was 
able to get the habit of choosing what is wrong, it was given a 
certain bend or leaning towards that what is truly right, it received 
the habit of choosing right. 

A few examples will bring out the point. 

You wish your little child to be of a grateful nature. You do 
not wait, however, until you can explain to the child what gratitude 
is. The child could not now grasp your arguments. What do you 
do? You accustom the child to say “thank you,” whenever you or 
anybody else gives the child something. If the child forgets to say 
“thank you,” you remind him of it. The child will remember he 
must say “thank you” and he says it. A habit is formed in course 
of time, and the child will say these words without having to be 
reminded. Then people will remark how grateful and polite your 
child is. But it is your training that has made the child grateful and 
polite. As yet he does not realize what gratitude and politeness 
means. In later years, when the child grows up, the lesson will 
come home all the more forcibly, and the child will really be grateful 
to you for having been trained properly. The child must be “trained” 
in all virtues and obligations in a similar manner. Another example 
will further illustrate my meaning. A child has no definite idea what 
personal property means. You cannot argue with the child why he 
must not steal. In his childish way he thinks he may have all he 
sees if he can lay hands on it. The training will be to compel the 
child to ask for whatever he wants and needs. Some parents make 
the serious mistake of permitting the child to take whatever he 
sees at home. Do not permit the child to help himself at any time. 
Teach him to ask. I will admit that this manner of training is 
bothersome at times, but it is worth the trouble. Some parents are 
of the opinion that the child can have all he wants at home. If the 
child is hungry, they send him to the pantry to help himself, for they 
argue that whatever is theirs belongs to the child as well. All this 
is true; yet the child cannot distinguish what belongs to you and 
what may belong to the folks on the other side of the fence. The 
child not knowing the difference will as readily take what belongs 
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to them as what belongs to you. If you train your child to ask 
for anything he wants, he will soon learn that he cannot have all he 
sees. If you wish your children to become thieves as they grow up 
let them help themselves to your money drawers, your pantry, and 
to whatever they see. When they have come to the use of their 
reason, their will will be lacking of control, and they will take what 
they can get. If, however, you train your children to ask for things 
at home, they will have the habit when they come to the use of 
their reason. A child trained in this manner will not be likely to 
become a thief. 

These hints will suffice to show the meaning of training. Your 
own good sense should tell you how best to train your children in 
the various virtues and duties they are to perform. 

There are two other things I must refer to here. The first is 
that you should never promise the children anything that you will 
not do. To tell children that you will burn their tongues if they 
tell a lie will be very foolish. You know you would not do 
that. To threaten with policemen and the like is unwise, for the 
children may do the things you forbid and when they see that no 
policeman comes they will feel that they are safe in being naughty. 
Use other means to make the children mind you. Fairytales are 
allright in their place, but you must use other arguments when you 
wish your children to be obedient. 

The other remark I wish to make concerns corporal punishment. 
Whatever may be said by our modern educators and fadists, the 
old rule of “spare the rod and spoil the child” still holds good. 

Of course, different children must be treated in different ways. 
All cannot be treated alike. Some children are so sensitive and so 
delicate of feeling that an angry look hurts them more than a sound 
beating will hurt another. But there are some children who cannot 
be brought to reason except by a good thrashing. So take your 
children as they are. If repeated advice has not brought results, if 
depriving them of some plaything or game does not bring them to 
time, you will have to use sterner methods; that is all. We are 
dependent upon all of our five senses for the gaining of knowledge 
and experience. If for some reason hearing and seeing is without 
effect on a child there is the sense of feeling available, and the 
child that will not hear should be made to “feel.” All this may 
sound rather old-fashioned, yet all you older men know that this 
system of training has yielded good results. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 
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From the Sacred Congregation of Rites: 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites has been asked for 
the solution of the following doubts: 

I. Whether the Votive Mass of the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus granted by Pope Leo XIII. for every first Friday 
of the month, is forbidden on all the feasts of the Lord, 
according to the decree of June 28, 1889; or only on the 
feasts of Christ the Lord, according to the meaning of 
the new rubrics, tit. IV, n. 7, tit. VI, n. 4, and according 
to the Notanda in Tabellis n. 8? 

II. Whether a priest should omit the prayers after Mass 
if he celebrates in the Oratory of a religious Community, 
when the Community is assisting at the reading of media- 
tion, or assisting at another Mass, or approaching Holy 
Communion, or reciting prayers in common? 


III. Whether it is lawful to omit the prayers at the end 
of a Mass that is celebrated at the altar of the Most Holy 
Sacrament, if Holy Communion is to be administered im- 
mediately afterwards? 

The Sacred Congregation answered : 

To the 1st: Negatively to the first part; affirmatively 
to the second. 

To the 2nd: Negatively; in this case let the prescribed 
prayers be said in an undertone by the celebrant and 
server, or the person who responds; and let the De- 
crees be given, especially the Decree concerning prayers 
to be recited at the end of Mass of June 20, 1913. 

To the 3rd: Negatively according to the above decree, 
and in the case let the Most Holy Eucharist be given after 
the prayers. 

II51 
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From the Sacred Consistorial Congregation: 


Decree concerning change of boundaries of the dioceses 
Omaha and Kearney; the counties of Wheeler, Greeley 
and Howard, also part of the county of Hall, taken from 
the diocese of Omaha and assigned to the diocese of 
Kearney. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


THE INTENTION REQUIRED IN ADULTS FOR THE 
RECEPTION OF BAPTISM 


To the pastor of a city parish there came a young Jewess who 
asked for Baptism and admission to the Catholic Church. The 
young woman was known to the pastor as a teacher in a public 
school, and he was aware that she enjoyed an excellent reputation. 
The young woman said frankly that the chief reason for her step 
was the antagonism she met with on account of her being a Jewess, 
and by becoming a Christian she expected to be advanced more 
rapidly in position. The pastor was much displeased at learning 
of her worldly motive for desiring the Sacrament of Baptism. He 
did not hesitate to express his opinion, adding that he did not con- 
sider himself justified to admit her to the Catholic Church unless 
she came with a purer intention. As a result of the conversation 
the young woman was not baptized and remained a Jewess. 

It is asked now, was the pastor correct in his action? Interest is 
added to the case by the fact that other worldly motives, such as 
marriage, enter sometimes into conversions. 

Our case is one of Baptism of an adult. Adults can be admitted 
to Baptism only if they apply properly prepared, induced by proper 
motives, and of their own free will. Hence the Rituale Romanum 
prescribes “Si quis adultus sit baptizandus, debet prius secundum 
apostolicam regulam in christiana fide ac sanctis moribus diligenter 
instrui et per aliquot dies in operibus pietatis exerceri eiusque v0- 
luntas et propositum saepius explorari et nonnisi sciens et volens 
probeque instructus baptizari.” The most important condition for 
the validity of Baptism is, therefore, on the part of the adult can- 
didate, the intention to receive the Sacrament. The purity of the 
intention, however, is not included in the condition, therefore if 
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some one is moved for the reception of Baptism also by secondary, 
worldly purposes, the Baptism is on that account not invalid. 
Regarding the licttness, however, it is to be observed that St. 
Augustine in his book De Fide et Operibus (c. 6) writes: “Ad per- 
cipiendum baptismum non sic admittendi homines, ut nulla ibi vigilet 
diligentia, ne sanctum canibus detur.” Hence Benedict XIV., in his 
Constitutio Postremo mense (a. 1747. n. 41) cautions: “magna hic 
vero diligentia opus est, experientia edocente, Hebraeos seu mu- 
lieres seu puellas monii causa, quod nimirum christianum aliquem 
depereant : mares autem christianae fidei desiderium affectare, quod 
matrimonii iam contracti laqueos declinare cupiunt et uxorem He- 
braeam relinquere.” In such cases, and whenever the reception of 
Baptism is plainly regarded as a business matter, the application 
would have to be denied. If, however, a Jew has the honest inten- 
tion to be baptized, though as a secondary motive he sees in it a 
worldly advantage, such a one should without any difficulty be ad- 
mitted to Baptism, because a great spiritual benefit is thus bestowed 
upon him as also on his posterity. The benefit to himself results 
from the fact that he receives the one Sacrament without which no 
man can be saved; he is admitted to the Church out of which there 
is no salvation ; and in his last hours he will receive the Sacraments 
and thus be saved, whereas in the Jewish religion he would die in 
his sins, without the Sacraments. The benefit to his posterity is 
obviously the fact that his children will be raised in the true re- 
ligion, whereas otherwise they would be raised as Jews. This is 
exactly the reason why even Pope Gregory the Great did not hesi- 
tate to make the Jews more willing for conversion by holding in 
view worldly benefits, because even if these Jews did not become 
Catholics with an entirely pure intention, it was to be remembered 
that their descendants, raised in the Christian faith, might be an 
honor to the Church: “Aut ipsos aut eorum filios lucramur,” the 
great Pope writes in his letter, ad Cyprianum Diaconum (Gregor. 
M. epist. v. 8). “Pervenit ad me, esse Hebraeos in possessionibus 
nostris, qui converti ad Deum nullatenus volunt. Sed videtur mihi, 
ut per omnes possessiones, in quibus ipsi Hebraie esse noscuntur, 
epistolas transmittere debas, eis ex me specialiter promittens quod 
quicumque ad verum Dominum Deum nostrum Jesum Christum ex 
eis conversus fuerit, onus possessi1is eius ex aliqua parte immi- 
nuetur. Quod ita quoque fieri volo, ut si quis ex eis conversus 
fuerit, si solidi pensionem habet, tremissis ei relaxari debeat; si 
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tres vel quatuor, unus solidus relaxetur. Si quid amplius, iam iuxta 
eumdem modum debet relaxatio fieri, vel certe iuxta quod Dilectio 
tua praevidet: ut et ei qui convertitur, onus relevetur et ecclesiastica 
utilitas non gravi dispendio prematur. Nec hoc inutiliter facimus, 
si pro levandis pensionum oneribus, eos ad Christi gratiam perdu- 
camus; quia et si ipsi minus fideliter veniunt, hi tamen qui de eis 
nati fuerint, iam fidelius baptizantur. Aut ipsos ergo aut eorum 
flios lucramur. Et ideo non est grave, quidquid de pensione pro 
Christo dimittimus. . . .” If it is allowed, therefore, according to 
Pope Gregory, to induce some one through the prospect of worldly 
benefits to accept the Christian faith, it is even more permissible to 
baptize an adult who of her own free will demands Baptism, even 
though she has the expectation to be advanced in her worldly posi- 
tion. It would be unwise to refuse Baptism to one who comes with 
an intention not entirely pure, because even if this convert may not 
become a zealous Catholic, at least all his descendants will be won 
for the Church. The answer to the question asked follows from 
these considerations. 














